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CEXOV'S WARD NO. 6 AND TOLSTOYAN ETHICS 


By Thomas G. Winner 


University of Michigan 


It is frequently stated that Cexov was, during some 
periods, relatively strongly influenced by Tolstoj's moral 
teachings.’ Yet no attempt has been made to arrive at a 
systematic statement concerning the quality of this influence. 
Ronald Hingley, who attempts to treat this problem some- 
what more fully than others, falls short of a clear state- 
ment of the limits of Tolstoj’s influence. The purpose of 
this paper is to attempt a definition of Cexov's attitude to- 
ward one of the most important tenets of Tolstoyan philos- 
ophy, which became well formulated during a period in 
Cexov’s creative career. 

During the crucial years of the 1880’s, the period in 
which Cexov was breaking away from his preoccupation with 
purely humoristic stories and anecdotes, certain tenets of 
Tolstoyan ethics exercised a limited effect on him. Proba- 
bly the closest point of contact between Cexov and Tolstoj 
lay in Tolstoj’s doctrine of non-resistance to evil. We find 
few personal utterances by Cexov concerning this doctrine. 
The only letter in which Cexov speaks of his attitude to non- 
resistance is one written in January of 1887 to his friend, 
the writer, M. V. Kiseleva.? Yet, even here Cexov ex- 
presses an undecided attitude toward this doctrine, by rank- 
ing non-resistance with such problems as “freedom of will,” 
as questions, the solution of which, he says, lies in the fu- 
ture. Yet, there are a number of works in which this Tol- 
stoyan gospel plays a significant role. 

Probably the only work, however, consciously and in- 
timately concerned with the doctrine of non-resistance to 
evil is the short story Good People (XoroSie ljudi, 1886), 
one of the few “Tolstoyan” stories which Cexov did not 
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strike from inclusion in the edition of his Collected Works 
of 1901. The story is essentially a detailed argument be- 
tween a protagonist who denies Tolstoj’s doctrine, and his 
sister who defends Tolstoj’s view. It is quite clear that 
Cexov’s sympathies in this work lie with the Tolstoyan sis- 
ter, rather than with the cynical brother, an ineffectual art 
critic who bears in himself already some of the seeds of 
decadence to be found later in the character of Professor 
Serebrjakov in Uncle Vanja and The Wood Demon. It would 
be difficult indeed to reconcile this moralistic and didactic 
story which praises, in Tolstoyan terms, the moral nobility 
of non-resistance to evil and of humble labor, with the es- 
sence of Cexov's mature work; and it is significant to note 
that five years after the first publicationof this work, Cexov 
rejected just the elements in this story, which are so close 
to Tolstoj’s doctrine and that, in a re-worked version he 
eliminated much of the debate on Tolstoyan views, while 
softening the whole Tolstoyan “tone” of the story. 

In the three years after he published Good People Cexov 
published a number of other stories influenced, in varying 
measure, by Tolstoj’s doctrine of non-resistance to evil, as 
well as the play The Wood Demon (Le%ij), which Magarshak’ 
has justly termed a morality play on Tolstoyan lines. In the 
short story The Meeting (Vstreta, 1887), which Cexov later 
excluded from his Collected Works, as well as in The Beg- 

ar (Nidtij, 1887) and in The Wood Demon (LeSij, 1889-90), 

exov considers the Tolstoyan view that vice can be con- 
quered by kindness, humbleness, and non-resistance. In 
The Meeting a thief is regenerated because his victim re- 
fuses to report him. In The Beggar a tramp is regenerated 
by the kindness of a cook who chops wood for him. But al- 
ready in this short story it seems that Cexov's sense of 
irony was beginning to come into conflict with his presenta- 
tion of the Tolstoyan doctrine. For the Tolstoyan dénoue- 
ment of the tramp’s regeneration comes in a somewhat iron- 
ical ending, which leaves the reader guessing whether Ce- 
xov's mood was not a bit satirical. In the play The Wood 
Demon, however, the general moralistic tone, which is so 
little characteristic of Cexov, seems to be meant in a 
serious vein. However, we know that Cexov soon rejected 
this play and that he questioned it even as he finished it.* 

Another work concerned, in part, with the idea of non- 
resistance to evil is An Unpleasantness (Neprijatnost', 1888), 
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the story of a zemstvo doctor who slaps the face of his as- 
sistant (fel'd3er) because the latter appears at the clinic 
drunk, and then tortures himself with the thought that he 

has given vent to his fury and that he thus feels himself to 
have lost his innocence. He realizes that nothing has been 
solved and that life goes on as usual; only the doctor has be- 
gun to see more intensely than ever how stupid the life is he 
leads. 

After returning from his trip to the penal colony of 
Sakhalin in 1890, Cexov passed through an emotional and in- 
tellectual crisis and the work immediately following the trip 
to the Far East reflects clearly the growing lack of sym- 
pathy towards those of Tolstoj's dogmas which, before the 
trip, had exercised a certain attraction for him. He re- 
marks on his return from Sakhalin that he no longer admires 
The Kreutzer Sonata. “Before my trip The Kreutzer Sonata 
was a great event for me,” he writes Suvorin shortly after 
his return from his journey, “but now it seems to me to be 
a ridiculous and senseless work.”® 

A few years after his return from Sakhalin, Cexov 
writes: 








Tolstoj’s philosophy touched me strongly and influ- 
enced me for some 6-7 years. I was influenced 
(dejstvovali na menja) not so much by the basic 
positions of Tolstoj with which I was acquainted 
even earlier, but the Tolstoyan manner of express- 
ing himself, his sagacity (rassuditel'nost'), and 
probably some kind of hypnotism. Now something 
in me protests: prudence (raséetlivost') and jus- 
tice tell me that there is more love for humanity 

in electricity and steam, than in chastity and veg- 
etarianism. War is an evil, the lawcourts are 
evil; but from that does not follow that I must walk 
around in bast shoes and sleep on the stove with 
the workman and his wife, etc., etc. But the ques- 
tion is not whether I am “for” or “against” Tolstoj, 
but in the fact that somehow or other Tolstoj has 
become more far removed from me, that he is no 
longer in my soul, that he has left my innermost 
being, saying: ‘I am leaving Thy house empty... ’ 











” 


It is an interesting fact that, just as Cexov began to 
move further away from Tolstoj’s moral views, he became 
more attracted by Tolstoj's personality and his appreciation 
of Tolstoj as an artist grew. It was only in the mid-nineties 
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that the two men met face to face. Yet after that, in spite 
of their obvious philosophical differences, they exerted a 
magnetic influence on each other. 

Shortly after his return from Sakhalin in 1890 Cexov 
published a series of works of a predominantly philosophi- 
cal character which bear witness to his desperate search 
for a coherent world view. This concern had already be- 
come apparent shortly before his departure for Sakhalin 
with the publication of A Boring Story (1889), a work which 
is, perhaps more than the other works of this period, an 
expression of crisis. Thus Cexov begins to define his 
growing estrangement from Tolstoyan ethics. While A 
Boring Story implies already some criticism of Tolstoj, 
these views are not yet of predominant importance. Cexov’s 
thinking had not yet led him to a position so strongly anti- 
pathetic to Tolstoyan doctrines that he could no longer bear 
not to attack them sharply. 

One of Cexov’s first consciously anti-Tolstoyan short 
stories is Gusev (1891), a work in which the concept of non- 
resistance to evil is treated with subtle, yet acid, irony in 
the characterization of one of the two protagonists of the 
story, the soldier Gusev who meekly accepts his death from 
tuberculosis in the hospital ward of a Russian troop ship. 
Gusev is portrayed as simple and superstitious, as helpless 
in his illness. He is a peasant, who, like the patiently suf- 
fering peasant Karataev in Tolstoj’s War and Peace, ac- 
cepts life as it comes and takes even impending death sto- 
ically and without complaint. Gusev’s humble acceptance of 
death is ironically contrasted with the thoroughly naturalis- 
tic depiction of the run-down ship's hospital and the realities 
of death, as poor Gusev is devoured by a shark after his 
“proper” burial at sea with all the accoutrements of priest 
and prayer. 

A strong turning away from Tolstoyan views on non- 
violence can be noted in another significant short story of 
this period, The Duel (also 1891), in which we find criti- 
cism not only of Tolstoj’s idealization of simple manual toil, 
but also of his doctrine of non-resistance to evil, expressed 
by the main protagonist, who voices one of the most violent 
attacks on this Tolstoyan doctrine to be found in Cexov’s 
works, when he says: 














The most persevering and the most alive of all 
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humanitarian knowledge is of course the teaching 
of Christ. But just look how variedly even this is 
accepted. Some teach us to love all our neighbors, 
but make an exception for the soldiers, criminals, 
and insane: the first they permit to be murdered 
in war, the second to be isolated or executed, and 
to the third they prohibit marriage. Other inter- 
preters teach us to love all our neighbors without 
exception, without making a difference between the 
plusses and minuses. According to their doctrine: 
if a tubercular person, or an epileptic comes to 
you and asks for your daughter’s hand — give her 
to him; if idiots start a war against those who are 
physically and mentally healthy -— humbly offer 
them your neck. This doctrine of love for love's 
sake, as that of art for art's sake, could, if it 
could be enforced, lead mankind — in the final 
analysis — to complete extinction. And thus the 
most grandiose of all crimes that were ever com- 
mitted would be carried out. 


However, the most developed and critical handling of 
Tolstoyan issues and the most direct attack on the crucial 
Tolstoyan doctrine of non-resistance, may be inferred from 
one of Cexov’s most interesting and complex works of the 
early 1890's: Ward No. 6 (1892). In this work, Cexov has, 
it seems, shed the last vestiges of Tolstoyan influence. 
After this work, Tolstoyan ethics preoccupy him no longer 
and in his next, and last, “philosophical” story, The Black 
Monk (1884), we find few traces of Tolstoyan problems. 

The dominant theme of Ward No. 6 is concerned as in 
its predecessors, with the development of, and the struggle 
for, a “general idea,” a general world view. But in its pre- 
occupation with psychological problems, in its naturalistic 
presentation, in its lack of moralizing, Ward No. 6 marks 
the beginning of an entirely new stage in Cexov's work. 

As in so many of Cexov's stories, the essential themes 
in Ward No. 6 emerge in the conflict and contrast of two 
individuals of entirely opposing temperament and outlooks 
on life: Ivan Dmitrié Gromov and Dr. Andrej Efimié Ragin. 

But before we are introduced to the philosophical con- 
flict of Cexov’s two protagonists, there is a naturalistic 
depiction of the setting in which the ideological battle of the 
two is to take place: a decayed, disorganized provincial 
hospital. The hospital yard is overgrown with nettles, the 
building in which the psychiatric ward is located has a 
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rusty roof with a half-collapsed chimney. Rotted wooden 
steps lead to its main entrance. The whole compound is 
surrounded by a fence topped with sharp nails to prevent 
escapes. Cexov takes us, as it were, through the yard, 
warning us not to burn ourselves on the stinging-nettles 
through which a path literally must be beaten in order to 
arrive at the building. Then we open the door and the dis- 
order we have seen on the outside is repeated also inside 
and the first thing which we see as we enter the hall is a 
pile of all sorts of discarded materials, mattresses, old 
torn hospital gowns, pants, shorts, old shoes: “all this mess 
is swept into a high pile ... and rots and emits a stifling 
stench.” 

Thence we are led to the locked Ward No. 6, where the 
mentally disturbed patients are kept. And here the motif of 
the nail-studded fence is repeated: the windows are barred, 
the beds are fastened to the floor. Dirt and stench are eve- 
rywhere. Most of the inmates have, themselves, lost all 
feeling of human dignity. But are they animals in a zoo as 
the description of the ward directly infers, or are they, 
rather, prisoners? Hints of the close relation of the ward 
to a prison lead us to the discernment of one of the themes 
of the work. Is not the city jail constantly visible through 
the barred windows of the hospital ward? And the constant 
association of the ward with the prison is strengthened by 
the image of the brutal guard of the ward, Nikita, a retired 
soldier. It is this beast of a man who has total power over 
the hapless inmates, rather than the doctors, and he uses 
his power to the utmost. 

In this ward, lives one of the two protagonists of the 
story, Ivan Dmitrié Gromov. Gromov is a social protestor, 
an intelligent and sensitive man, whose sensitivity does not 
allow him to acquiesce to the brutality and injustice he sees 
around himself. Like so many of Cexov’s social protesters, 
Gromov is an intellectual, and we have already met similar 
characters in Cexov’s works. Like Dr. L'vov in the play 
Ivanov and von Koren in the short story Duel, Gromov is 
merciless in his criticism. He prides himself on being a 
protesting soul, but, unlike L'vov, he has no pretense to 
moral superiority; he is not self-righteous. He feels him- 
self to be an ordinary man, but passionately attached to life, 
sensitive to beauty and repelled by ugliness. He reminds 
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us of the hero of one of Cexov’s earlier short stories, The 
Attack of Nerves (Pripadok), who is so perturbed by the 
moral degradation he witnesses in the Moscow brothels that 
he protests and whose protest is taken by his acquaintances 
as a psychic disturbance. An individual, Cexov indicates, 
who is not with society, who is not totally adjusted to it, who 
does not conform to it, including to all its weaknesses, may 
be considered by this society as neurotic or psychotic. The 
student in The Attack of Nerves is taken to a psychiatrist. 
Gromov's protest is of a more fundamental and of a more 
profound character, and we may wonder if it is perhaps for 
this reason that he does not end, as had the student, witha 
minor neurosis, but becomes, or at least is “considered,” 
insane, ill with persecution mania, in the infamous Ward 
No. 6. 

The incident which precipitates Gromov’s illness is 
significant. For it is walking on an errand one morning that 
Gromov sees two convicts being conducted in chains by four 
armed soldiers. This starts a chain of thoughts which end 
in a complete nervous collapse. For, while Gromov feels 
entirely innocent, he begins to wonder: who can be safe 
from such a fate these days? “Does not the people's experi- 
ence for centuries teach us that from the army and from 
jail there is no protection?” he asks himself. What can pro- 
tect him from a legal error, thinks Gromov. And here Gro- 
mov voices as strong a critique of Russian society and of 
its brutalising effects on man, as we shall ever hear from a 
character of Cexov’s: 








A miscarriage of justice is, under the trial condi- 
tions of today, very possible and there is nothing 
queer in it at all. People who have an official, busi- 
nesslike relationship to the suffering of others, as 
for instance judges, policemen, physicians, in time 
become so hardened from habit that even if they 
wanted to they could not act towards their clients 
except in a coldly formal fashion; from this point 
of view there is no difference between them and the 
peasant who slaughters sheep and calves in the 
farmyard and does not notice the blood. In the 
presence of a purely formal, soulless relationship 
to the individual, there is only one thing needed to 
deprive an innocent person of all his rights and to 
condemn him to forced labor: time. Only time, 
for the carrying out of the various formalities for 
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which the judge is paid his salary, and then — all 
is finished. . .. How ridiculous it is to look for jus- 
tice when society looks on violence as a reasonable 
and expedient necessity.... 


Gromov remains profoundly moved by the beauty of life. 
He is an intellectual, but he has arrived at his protest not 
so much through abstract deliberations, although he is an 
avid reader, but through his passionate, though never quite 
realized, wish to love life and mankind. While he is shut 
into Ward No. 6, he continues to be passionately tied to the 
life of which he was never quite able to be a part, and never 
loses interest in the world around him: “I love life, love it 
passionately. I have a persecution complex, I am tortured 
by constant tortuous fear, but there are minutes when I am 
overcome by a thirst for life, and then I am afraid of losing 
my mind,” he tells Dr. Ragin. We may ask whether Gromov 
is truly as insane as the world claims he is. He bitterly 
gives vent to his feelings when he says to Dr. Ragin: “Yes, 
Iam ill. But do not tens, hundreds of madmen walk around 
freely, because your ignorance cannot distinguish them from 
sane people?” 

Is Gromov sick because society has driven a sensitive 
mentality to abject fear? Or is he well, but society cannot 
tolerate such protestors? Or are both explanations valid? 
These are the questions we ask ourselves as we read the 
story of a passionate and sensitive individual, who appears 
to be isolated from a world which cannot understand such 
profound concern for humanity. 

Quite in contrast, in personality and in outlook on life, 
to Gromov is Dr. Ragin. Dr. Ragin becomes the administra- 
tor of the disorderly hospital, in which everyone works only 
for himself. He is repelled by the inhuman conditions he 
finds. But his reaction is to retire increasingly from his 
work, fearing the open clash which a struggle against the 
evils of the hospital would arouse. Ragin becomes, as did 
the professor in Cexov's A Boring Story, completely isolated 
in his weary antagonism to the banality, and mediocrity of 
society, to the prevailing egoism of people, to all that which 
the Russians call by the collective and untranslatable term 
poSlost' which he does not have the strength to battle. He is 
incapable of fighting the evil around him because he lacks, 
as does Gonéarov’s Oblomov, the strength to act, lacks even 
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the strength to command. The conditions which he finds in 
the hospital require a tough man who can put his fist down 
and bark out an order. But Ragin can only say “please” and 
“if you would be so kind” and, as a result, none of the bru- 
talized people with whom he has to work listens to him. He 
is the humble and submissive type depicted by Cexov two 
years earlier in the short story Gusev. And like Gusev and 
like Tolstoj's submissive peasant Karataev, Ragin accepts 
evil meekly. A significant difference between him and the 
Gusev-Karataev type is, however, that Ragin’s meek accept- 
ance of evil is more intellectual than theirs and that he seeks 
a rational justification for it in the philosophies of the Roman 
stoic idealist Marcus Aurelius and, without ever naming it, 
in Tolstoj’s doctrine of non-resistance to evil. 

Dr. Ragin is treated with bitter irony. For here is a 
well-intentioned human being who prefers metaphysical 
speculations to action when he is faced with the evil and 
brutality which he sees as he takes over the hospital. Irony 
is part of the initial description of the doctor, as a heavy- 
set man with a rough peasant build — an exterior so incon- 
gruous to the doctor’s somewhat paralyzed personality. 

Also in other respects Ragin’s external characteristics 
do not invite the respect due to a man of his calling and po- 
sition: he moves stealthily, is always the first to step aside 
to make way for another, his voice is thin and reedy, he 
dresses carelessly and sloppily. In such an ironic fashion 
does Cexov describe the protagonist who seems to us a bur- 
lesque of some of Tolstoj's ideals. Even the intellectualism 
of the doctor appears to be superficial. This is nowhere 
clearer than in the doctor’s habits of reading. He loves 
“deep” books, especially books on philosophy and history. 
(Of professional literature he reads only the official medical 
journal, which, for some unexplained reason, he always 
starts from the end.) But the manner in which he reads his 
philosophical books cannot, because of its ironic tone, but 
make us doubt the sincerity and profundity with which Ragin 
occupies himself with even his dearly beloved metaphysical 
speculations: 


He does not read as rapidly and passionately as had 
Gromov. He reads slowly, frequently stops over a 
passage which seems to him particularly pleasing 
or ununderstandable. He always has a decanter of 
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vodka next to his book and a salted pickle or pickled 
apple always lie before him, directly on the table 
cloth, without the benefit of a plate. Every half 
hour, without taking his eyes from the book, he 
pours himself a glass of vodka and drinks it. Then, 
without looking, he gropes for the pickle and bites 
off a little piece. 


Philosophy, metaphysics, and vodka are perhaps incon- 
gruous; but metaphysics combined with pickled cucumbers 
become ridiculous. The inability to read without his pickled 
cucumbers defines Ragin once and for all as a man whose 
seriousness is all pretense, is only a facade behind which 
hides a frightened and little man. 

After this introduction which predisposes us already to 
considerable skepticism in relation to Dr. Ragin, we are 
introduced to his own philosophy, a kind of idealism, again 
very little suited to the pickle-eating, peasant-faced doctor. 
The essence of Ragin’s philosophy emerges only in his con- 
versation with Gromov. For when he discovers in the insane 
Gromovy the only man with whom he can enjoy the delights of 
philosophical speculations, he attempts to justify himself to 
the latter as he preaches an essentially Tolstoyan philoso- 
phy, the stoic idealism of Marcus Aurelius. While the 
doctrine of non-resistance of Cexov’s Gusev and Tolstoj’s 
Karataev had for its validity the fact that it was spoken by 
sufferers themselves, Ragin pronounces such ideas in the 
hospital ward full of sufferes, of which he is not a part. 
While Gromov will have to stay inside, a victim of the bru- 
tal beatings of the guard Nikita, Ragin may freely leave. 
Ragin tells us that we may be indifferent to suffering, be- 
cause pain is essentially imaginary. We imagine pain, says 
Ragin, quoting Marcus Aurelius, and if we make an effort, 
if we do not complain, the pain will disappear. And a wise 
man is distinguished from the herd by the fact that he de- 
spises suffering and is thus always satisfied. 

Ragin particularly suggests Tolstoj’s views, when he 
states that man must look only to himself for happiness and 
that no happiness comes to man from without. If you can 
find this inner happiness, he tells Gromov, then it does not 
matter whether you are physically free or not, and he gives 
as an example Diogenes who “lived in a barrel, but was 
happier than all the kings of this earth.” 

Gromov brutally attacks the doctor’s appeal for peaceful 
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submission. I do not care about your Diogenes, he says. 
Your Diogenes was a fool. And he poses his strongest argu- 
ment against the belief that man’s internal peace is inde- 
pendent of, and more important than, his freedom. And 
furthermore, Gromov rejects Ragin's Tolstoyan idealistic 
concept of man with a call to the overwhelming importance 
of sensation: 


external, internal.... Forgive me, I don’t under- 
stand all this. I only know that God has created me 
with warm blood and nerves.... And organic tissue, 
if it is alive, must react to any irritation. And I do 
react. To pain I react with shouts and tears; to 
foulness I react with indignation, to abomination 
with repulsion. And this is, I think, what life is. 
The lower the organism, the weaker its reaction to 
irritation; the higher the organism, the more re- 
ceptively and energetically does it react to reality. 

The teachings which preach indifference to 
riches, to the comforts of life, contempt of suffer- 
ing and of death are totally incomprehensible to the 
vast majority of men, because this majority has 
never known riches nor comfort. And to have con- 
tempt for suffering would mean for them to have 
contempt for life itself. For the very essence of 
man consists of a feeling of hunger, cold, suffer- 
ings, losses, and a Hamletian fear of death. This 
is life. One can feel it as burdensome, one can 


even hate it. But one cannot have contempt for 
Bose 


He who does not react to pain by shouting and protesting, 
no longer lives, Gromov asserts. And the idea of non-resist- 
ance to suffering and evil which is implied in Ragin’s state- 
ment about the predominance of spirit over matter is re- 
jected by Gromov in the name of the self-same Christ in 
whose name it has been prc nounced. For Christ, Gromov 
says, “reacted to reality by crying, smiling, by being sad, 
angry and even melancholy. He did not meet his suffering 
with a smile on his lips, nor did he face death with contempt. 
On the contrary, he prayed in the garden of Gethsemane, 
that this cup might pass him by.” But Gromov attacks Ragin’s 
integrity. For, what right do you have, he shouts at Ragin, 
to preach all these things about accepting suffering? Have 
you ever truly suffered? No, you have not only not suffered, 
but you have not even truly lived, “you know life only in 
theory.” And all your philosophy, he says: 
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. is a philosophy which is most suited for the 
Russian idler (leZebok). You see, for instance, how 
a peasant beats his wife. Why interfere? Let him 
beat her, they will both die anyhow sooner or later; 
and he who beats, insults by this beating not the one 
whom he beats, but himself. To be drunk is stupid 
and indecent. But you die whether you drink or not. 
A woman comes and complains of a toothache.... 
Well, what about it. Pain is only the concept of 
pain, and anyhow, you can’t live on this earth with- 
out illness, we will all die anyhow, so let the wom- 
an go to the devil, don’t let her keep me from think- 
ing and from drinking my vodka. A young man asks 
for advice, how is he to live, what is he to do? An- 
other one might think before answering. But here 
the answer is ready right away: try to understand 
and to reach true happiness. But what is this phan- 
tastic “true happiness?” That you cannot say, of 
course. We are kept here behind bars, we rot and 
are tortured. But all this is very lovely and very 
reasonable, because after all, there is no difference 
between this ward and a warm, comfortable study. 
A comfortable philosophy indeed: you don’t have to 
do anything, your conscience is clear and you feel 
yourself most wise.... No, sir, that is not a phi- 
losophy, those are not ideas, not broadmindedness, 
but pure laziness and hocus-pocus.... 


But the irony of this conflict lies not just in this debate, 
but in the final thematic twist that Ragin is, in the end, him- 
self considered insane by the same society that passed judg- 
ment on Gromov’s sanity. Ragin comes under increasing 
conflict, because of his close companionship of Gromov. 
And the more closely he becomes associated with Gromov, 
the more he is treated by his erstwhile friends and col- 
leagues as though he himself were ill. Finally, under the 
stress of this conflict, Ragin becomes enraged and wildly 
curses his colleagues. This is perhaps the first passionate 
and dynamic act of his life, as — in a gesture which has 
obvious symbolic overtones — he chases them out of his 
study, hurling a flask of bromides after them. And the 
strange sound with which the flask breaks on the stone floor 
of the hospital corridor, spilling the calming fluid, marks 
the signal of the collapse of Ragin’s passivity. And when he 
is tricked into Ward No. 6 and the door is forever barred, 
he faces life for the first time, and Gromov’s prediction 
that he would shout if he even hurt his little finger comes 
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true, as Ragin realizes through the vivid shock of his own 
sufferings, that he cannot search for inner happiness if his 
body is racked with pain and hunger, and he is imprisoned. 
When he is brutally beaten by his former subaltern Nikita, 
and he feels the pain of the ex-sergeant’s fists, this pain 
seems no longer merely an “idea,” and Ragin awakens from 
his intellectual dreams. In the face of death he protests 
against his pain and his impending death and in this protest 
he finally denies all that he had hitherto stood for, including 
Tolstoyan submission. 

In conclusion, we might ask how one might characterize 
this story. At the risk of the oversimplification implicit in 
using labels for a complex work of art, one might suggest 
that this story is a tragi-comedy with elements of parody. 
And after all, this is the essence of many of Cexov’s great 
works. The element of human pathos and of tragi-comedy 
is expressed in the characters of Ragin, the weak, helpless, 
ineffectual, yet not insensitive or unintelligent, apostle of 
Tolstoyan ethics of resignation, and in that of Gromov, an 
individual so driven by passions and fears for the fate of 
humanity that he becomes a victim of his own overly critical 
intellect and is driven insane. 

But the pathetic, though the dominant motif, is not more 
important than the parodical. For Ragin becomes a parody 
on Tolstoyan ethics. The man who never suffered and in- 
dulges well in life’s comforts, is an apostle of the doctrine 
of the conquest of the spirit over the flesh. And Gromov, 
the man who never could love — “he never becomes very 
intimate with anyone” —— is the one who loves life so pas- 
sionately that he cannot bear it. But the final, and most 
bitter, parody is that the man who sees society as it is, 
symbolized by the travesty of a hospital, can close his eyes 
to these realities and be thus considered sane and acceptable 
by society, while Gromov, the one who does see reality as 
it is but is unable to accept it, is misunderstood and isolated, 
and finally considered insane by society. As if this were not 
sufficient, Ragin, as he is increasingly attracted to the only 
intellect who is not so narrow, blind and mediocre as the 
provincial town, is also drawn slowly into the world of action 
and feeling; and to this degree he too becomes isolated from 
the society which carefully protects itself from such threats. 
And finally he too can only be left to Ward No. 6. 

If we wished, we could go one step further and see 
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Ward No. 6 as a social, as well as human, satire. The little 
town, and its symbolic expression in the hospital, and the 
lonely individual who cannot conform to its manners —— 
they have the choice of blind conformism as the other doctor, 
Xobotov, of useless submission as Ragin, of uncompromis- 
ing protest (which is bitterly punished), as Gromov, and 
finally even Ragin. Cexov is always a humanist and a real- 
ist who cannot be satisfied with a simple picture any more 
than he can be satisfied with a simple solution to the prob- 
lems of life. 
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PASTERNAK AND DOSTOEVSKIJ 


By Dmitry Felix Grigorieff 


Georgetown University 


Standing out as it does from everything else written in 
Russian during the last fifty years, Boris Pasternak's novel 
Doktor Zivago has been described by many as continuing the 
Russian literary tradition of the nineteenth century. The in- 
fluence of Lev Tolstoj on the novel has been particularly 
mentioned in the press.! 

However, there is another great writer of the nine- 
teenth century whom we suddenly recall while reading Pas- 
ternak'’s novel. This is Dostoevskij. One may perceive 
many echoes of Dostoevskij’s art in the ideas, images, and 
structure of Doktor Zivago. It is not necessarily a ques- 
tion of direct literary influence. It is rather a case ofa 
close esthetic and spiritual affinity between the two writers. 

Both writers in describing concrete events of real life 
point out or allude to a higher transcendental reality con- 
tained in them. Many external circumstances in their works 
make sense only in the light of that reality. From a formal 
literary point of view such a method leads to a fusion of the 
realistic and mythological layers of the material. Vjache- 
slav Ivanov calls it “realistic symbolism.” * 

Thus, in the image of Lara, Pasternak may depict sim- 
ply an attractive earthly woman or the beautiful Psyche of 
myth. Jurij Zivago may represent the passive Russian in- 
telligentsia or a divine liberator of the world soul suffering 
in the captivity of sin. On the symbolic level the images of 
Lara and Jurij are related to Nastasja Filippovna and Prince 
MySkin (The Idiot), and, in general, to the theme of the “pure 
beauty” enslaved by the “prince of this world,” variously 
repeated in all Dostoevskij’s novels.’ 

The realistic symbolism of Dostoevskij and Pasternak 
ensues from their conception of art as an expression of 
some metaphysical artistic idea, which, according to Pas- 
ternak, is a “mysterious and hidden part of content."* 
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(Dostoevskij in his letter to Straxov writes that sometimes 
“it is beyond his power to express this artistic idea.” )° 

The “artistic idea” of the writers, in its turn, is great- 
ly influenced by profound religious motifs in the Eastern 
Orthodox tradition which pervade their writings and yield a 
key to the understanding of their symbols and myths. It is 
especially difficult to comprehend Pasternak’'s novel with- 
out that key. There are more allusions than concrete facts 
init. Here prose verges on symbolic poetry. 

Below are summarized some related metaphysical 
ideas of Dostoevskij and Pasternak significant to a more 
complete appreciation of their mythology and their art in 
general. 

Dostoevskij and Pasternak perceive an eschatological 
upheaval in the coming of Christ, a crumbling ruin of the 
old world and the beginning of a new era. 

“A collision of two diametrically opposed ideas occurred: 
the man-god encountered the God-man, Apollo of Belvedere 
encountered Christ,”® Dostoevskij states. 

Nikolaj Nikolaevité Vedenjapin, uncle of Dr. Zivago 
and an ideological spokesman in the novel, having vividly 
described the stifling atmosphere of violence and degrada- 
tion of ancient Rome, thus spoke about its end: “And then, 
into this tasteless heap of gold and marble, He came, light 
and clothed in an aura, emphatically human, deliberately 
provincial, Galilean, and at that moment gods and nations 
ceased to be and man came into being ... man who does not 
sound in the least proud...” (p. 43). 

Both writers agree that with the coming of Christ all 
former conceptions and orders, nationalities, states, social 
classes, emperors, and leaders became or are about to be- 
come extinct. All who accept Christ must unite in a “new, 
hitherto unheard of nationality — all-brotherly, embracing 
all mankind” (Dostoevskij), “embracing all nations” (Pas- 
ternak). 

But at this point Dostoevskij adds his messianic idea, 
that under prevailing conditions the Russian people are the 
progenitors and bearers of the idea of the all-embracing 
brotherhood in Christ. Pasternak, who has seen and expe- 
rienced so much after Dostoevskij, does not share the con- 
cept of national messianism. His genuine patriotism and 
religious Weltanschauung are not marred by nationalistic 
aspirations. 
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However, basically both writers affirm the Christian 
revelation about human destiny. They contemplate a trans- 
figured world, where there are neither Jews nor Gentiles, 
but “converted, transformed nations.” 

In contrast to the socialistic “ant-hill” so much hated 
by Dostoevskij, man's individuality is affirmed in this new 
form of society, which Dostoevskij calls the Ecumenical 
Church and Pasternak calls the Kingdom of God. Misa 
Gordon, a friend of Jurij Zivago, says: “In that new way of 
living and new form of society, which is born of the heart, 
and which is called the Kingdom of God,’ there are no na- 
tions, there are only individuals” (p. 122). 

Both writers are deeply anthropocentric. Man, his 
unique personality, and his tragic human destiny in a world 
pervaded by sin and death, is the center of their artistic 
attention. Their heroes are saved from inner disintegration 
by a deep and natural faith in humanity, in the spiritual foun- 
dation of man, in that which in the biblical language is called 
the image and likeness of God. Both writers have seen the 
perfect expression of humanity and of God’s image in Christ. 
Contemplating a new novel, Dostoevskij wrote to S. A. Ivan- 
ova, his niece: “There is in the world only one perfectly 
beautiful person — Christ.” * “How could they allow a spir- 
it of such overwhelming power and beauty to leave them,” 
comments Misa Gordon on the rejection of Christ by the 
Jews (p. 123). 

Dostoevskij leads a fallen man through a “crucible of 
suffering” to an awakening of love and moral purification. 
The “everlasting ideal of Christ” illuminates the path. 

Pasternak’'s Jurij Zivago, having spent his short-spanned 
life in suffering, failures, and temptations, departs from 
this world in peace with life and his Creator. This is con- 
firmed by a few symbolic reflections, i.e., the flowers 
around the remains of Dr. Zivago “compensated for the ab- 
sence of the Church ritual”; the deceased’s supernatural 
cousin and guardian angel Evgraf appears mysteriously at 
the coffin; Lara, who also comes to the bier under inexpli- 
cable circumstances, bestows her blessing on the body. 
Some significance may lie in the fact that she bestows her 
blessing from a bench placed there by Evgraf, as if receiv- 
ing supernatural sanction. 

Certainly Lara does not represent only the: true and 
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deep, though unlawful, love of Jurij. As was mentioned be- 
fore, she, like Dostoevskij's heroines, on a metaphysical 
level can personify the Soul of the World, Eternal Feminin- 
ity, Mother-Earth. This significance is expressed in the 
ecstatic experience Jurij Zivago has while with the parti- 
sans, at the end of a clear, sunny day in the woods. The 
surrounding nature is suddenly transfigured into “a similar 
primordial and all-embracing likeness of a girls. ‘Lara,’ 
he wispered and thought, addressing the whole of his life, 
all God’s earth, all the sunlit space spread out before him.” 
(p. 343.) 

Farther on in the novel, Jurij Zivago experiences the 
same mystical illumination again. Upon his return to the 
town of Jurjatin, he comes to Lara’s apartment and waits 
for her return. He begins to think about the world which 
surrounds him, about his Mother Russia, about the life and 
joy of existence, all of which was incarnated in Lara: “This 
was exactly what Lara was. You could not communicate 
with life and existence, but she was their representation, 
their expression, in her the inarticulate principle of exist- 
ence became sensitive and capable of speech.” (p. 391.) 

On a more religious level, Lara suggests Mary Magda- 
lene; the antique myth of beautiful Psyche is transformed 
into a New Testament story. The gospel narrative and the 
liturgical texts on the sinful woman washing the feet of 
Christ on the eve of his suffering made a deep and lasting 
impression on Pasternak. He stands in awe at the woman's 
audacity, and the condescension of the Lord. Having quoted 
the following words from the liturgical chant: “Who can 
fathom the multitude of my sins or the depths of Thy mercy?” 
Sima Tuncevy, a friend of Lara, comments as follows: ‘What 
familiarity, what equality between God and life, God and the 
individual, God and a woman!” (p. 415). 

To the Christian existentialists Dostoevskij and Paster- 
nak, light shines even in darkness. Every man can recover 
the lost image of God. Both reject the narrowly puritan, 
naively moralistic contrasting of good and evil. With the 
Old Testament separation of the clean from the unclean they 
contrast the penetration of the clean into the unclean for the 
transfiguration of the latter. And human purity is condition- 
al. Only Christ is without sin. A man can approach that 
ideal through recognition of his impurity and voluntary 
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submission to his Creator. Thus, a penitent cry comes often 
from the lips of Jurij: “Why hast Thou cast me off, O Light 
everlasting, and cast me down into the darkness of hell?” 

(p. 394). 

Lara is also remorseful. Full of self-reproach, she 
sobs in distress by the death bed of Jurij. 

The theme of life and death takes a prominent place in 
the works of both writers. It ensues from their affirmative 
conception of life. Instinctively antagonistic to the very 
idea of death and destruction, they come to a mystic affir- 
mation of life as the Highest Essence, which fills and sus- 
tains the whole created world. Their heroes are often ani- 
mated only by this life-affirming power, which they find in 
the surrounding world, in nature. 

“Oh, how sweet to be alive! How good to be alive and 
to love life!” Jurij Zivago thinks on a spring evening, lis- 
tening to the voices of children playing in the yard (p. 391). 
And it is this love of life that alone sustains the spiritually 
half-dead Ivan Karamazov. He says to Alésha: “I’ve asked 
myself many times whether there is in the world any despair 
that would overcome this frantic and perhaps unseemly 
thirst for life in me, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
there isn’t... I love the sticky little leaves as they open in 
spring. I love the blue sky...”? 

By their particular way of describing nature and em- 
phasizing certain of its aspects in relation to man’s inner 
life (“sticky little leaves,” “slanting rays of sunset,” flow- 
ers which “compensated for the absence of the ritual”) 
Dostoevskij and Pasternak assert the ontological unity of the 
whole created world. 

Pasternak says directly that the “vegetable kingdom,” 
our death and life, are mysteriously bound together. He 
ascribes a special symbolic significance to the Gospel story 
that Mary Magdalene, failing to recognize the risen 
Lord, took him for a gardener. 

Is it not possible to see in this thought of Pasternak 
some reflection of Dostoevskij’s epigraph to The Brothers 
Karamazov, taken from the Gospel according to St. John: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit” (12: 24). 

Death is the entrance to eternity. “There is no such 
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thing as death,” Dr. Zivago tells the ailing mother of his 
fiancée. “What we need is something new, and that new thing 
is life eternal!” (p. 68). 

The idea of everlasting life is beyond the grasp of the 
human mind. No pious notions concerning the fate of the 
soul after death are convincing. It is easy to agree with 
Jurij Zivago, when he says that resurrection “in the crude 
form in which it is preached to console the weak” is alien 
to him. The Christian hope of eternal life is centered in 
Jesus alone, and is faith, not rationalization. In trying to 
explain eternal life logically both writers fail. Dostoevskij 
is tempted by a utopian vision of a paradise onearth. Pas- 
ternak reduces personal eternity to the memory of the dead 
by the living. 

However, in artistic images both writers assert the 
Christian faith in resurrection with prophetic power, thus 
confirming Pasternak’s statement that true art continues 
the Revelation of St. John. Dostoevskij does it in the chap- 
ter called “Cana of Galilee,” in which Alésha Karamazov 
sees a miraculous vision of a nuptial feast in the Kingdom 
of God at the bier of his deceased teacher, Father Zosima. 

Pasternak affirms his faith in resurrection in the poem 
about Christ in the tomb, entitled “Turmoil,” which Jurij 
Zivago, delirious with typhus, dreams that he writes. He 
describes “how for three days the black, raging, worm-filled 
earth had assailed the deathless incarnation of love ...” 

(p. 207). A terrible struggle is going on between life and 
death. The powers of hell, death, corruption confront life, 
spring, Mary Magdalene. This highly symbolic, religious 
chapter ends with a life-affirming call: “Time to arise, 
time for the resurrection!” 

Cana of Galilee and Holy Saturday (the day before East- 
er, commemorating Christ in the tomb, before his resurrec- 
tion) have special significance in the, Eastern Orthodox tra- 
dition. Cana of Galilee is the symbol of a bright, joyful, 
transfigured life with Christ and His Church, in His King- 
dom. Holy Saturday is the most solemn and the most sacred 
day on earth. This is the day when all mankind stands in 
silence and awe at the Lord’s sepulchre, which alone con- 
tains the hope and power of resurrection and eternal life. 

The theme of the poem “Turmoil” is repeated in the 
images of real life by the coffin of Jurij Zivago (Zivago 
means “living,” “undying” ). 
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On the highest religious level of symbolism, Christ, the 
Son of Man, who embraces all of humanity, is the prototype 
of Jurij on his death bed. Mary Magdalene is the prototype 
of Lara, who comes to the coffin. The fragrant flowers are 
the symbol of spring and life. Death is an anticipation of 
eternity. “Time to arise, time for the resurrection!” Pas- 
ternak with his artistic intuition leads his readers to the 
very limit of human penetration into the mystery of life and 
death. 

Lara talks to the deceased as to the living: “The 
riddle of life, the riddle of death, the enchantment of genius, 
the enchantment of unadorned beauty — yes, yes, these 
things were ours. But the small worries of practical life 
— things like the reshaping of the planet — these things, 
no thank you, they are not for us.” (p. 502.) These words 
of Lara contain the main theme of the novel. Certainly, it 
is not attuned to the state which strives to reshape the world 
on a materialistic basis. 

By Jurij’s death bed Lara’s repentance, purification, and 
reconciliation with Life take place. The antique myth, im- 
bued with the Christian ideology, introduced into Russian 
literature but not completed by Dostoevskij, is positively 
concluded by Pasternak. Beautiful Psyche, the Soul of the 
World, tormented in the captivity of sin, finds her deliverer. 

From the pragmatic point of view the end is tragic. 

But without suffering there is no birth to the new life. With- 
out death there is no resurrection. 

Both writers are profoundly skeptical about modern 
humanistic civilization and modern society, communist or 
capitalist, godless and Christian alike. They powerfully 
condemn its ethically spiritless and esthetically trivial ap- 
proach to life where the heart of man is forgotten. The only 
real progress of human society can be achieved through the 
inner transformation of man by love, which starts with love 
of one’s neighbor and is, as Dr. Zivago points out, the su- 
preme form of vital energy. The writings of Dostoevskij 
and Pasternak present the dilemma: the acceptance of Su- 
preme Love as the basis of life, which is the only possible 
solution of man's endeavor to better his life; or else, vio- 
lence, exploitation and corruption will prevail in the world. 
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SYMBOLISM ASIDE: DOKTOR ZIVAGO 





By Walter Vickery 


Indiana University 


So much has recently been written about Doktor Zivago 
that nothing, it would seem, remains to be said. Doktor 
Zivago is an extremely complex work and for this reason 
readily invites speculation and investigation. The question 
of genre alone presents difficult problems; Doktor Zivago 
has been discussed as a realistic novel, as a sociological 
commentary, as a Russian folk tale (skazka), as a poem 
in prose. Points of literary comparison with Dostoevskij, 
Tolstoj, and Joyce are being brought to light. Symbolist, 
legendary, and autobiographical elements have been ex- 
amined with varying degrees of success. There is clearly 
no shortage of problems connected with this work. And 
such problems are equally clearly legitimate objects of 
inquiry. The more so since the author himself without 
doubt attaches significance to those aspects of his work 
which gave rise tothem. The present article is not, how- 
ever, prompted by the hope of adding something new to 
what has already been said by way of elucidation and inter- 
pretation. Its aim is, rather, to suggest that too much 
elucidation and interpretation may tend to distract attention 
from more basic elements of the human story on which, in 
our opinion, the novel's esthetic merit chiefly rests. 

It is the plea of this article that the principal impact 
of Doktor Zivago and its claim to greatness derive not 
from its more abstruse and esoteric aspects but from the 
doings, personalities, loves, and fates of the main char- 
acters. 











Before discussing this viewpoint in greater detail, let 
us turn briefly to two other aspects of the novel which, it 
will be seen, have some bearing on the central argument: 
the parallel drawn by Pasternak between the fate of his 
heroes and the story of Christ; and Pasternak’s use of coin- 
cidence.! 
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The fact that Pasternak invites the reader to equate 
Larisa with Mary Magdalene and Jurij Zivago with Christ 
is not in itself of primary esthetic significance. This par- 
allelism belongs really to those peripheral elements which, 
it has been suggested, should not be allowed to obtrude too 
agressively into the foreground. Nevertheless, due tribute 
must be paid to the fact that the Christ story, attached as 
it is to the ideals of freedom and individualism, has an 
important organizing function in the construction of the 
novel. It defines the author's viewpoint and it helps the 
reader in his attitude to the character of Zivago — and 
this is surely the key point on which the novel must stand 
or fall. Indeed, if the editors of Novyj mir were sincere 
in contending that Zivago is no more than a self-centered 
intellectual who does not wish to have his little world dis- 
turbed,* then they were right — political considerations 
apart ——- in rejecting the novel for publication. For those 
who cannot or will not see a certain grandeur in Zivagos 
decline and fall, the book has little meaning. Zivago has 
to be viewed more or less through Pasternak’s eyes and 
this the Christ story and the references to Christ, to indi- 
vidualism and freedom help us to do. 

Coincidence. Since it is here contended that the main 
esthetic impact is to be found in the human story, it is 
necessary to face up to the role played in the novel by 
coincidence. Doktor Zivago is riddled with coincidence. 
Zivago omits to pray for his father just at the moment 
when the latter commits suicide. He sees the light in the 
window behind which Lara and PaSa are talking. Mademoi- 
selle Fleury, whom Zivago had known years previously in 
Meljuzeevo, passes by at the precise moment of his death 
in Moscow. After at least ten years’ absence from Moscow 
Lara happens to return at precisely the moment when Ziva- 
go is lying dead in the house occupied by PaSa. And fur- 
ther examples could be cited. The proliferation of coin- 

cidence is, of course, intended to convey a message. Its 
function is to reinforce Pasternak’s notion of the interre- 
latedness of all human lives.» But how, we must ask, does 
coincidence affect our acceptance of the story? The use of 
coincidence in Doktor Zivago is —— measured by the yard- 
stick of real-life probability — clearly excessive. It 
should be pointed out, however, that none of the coinci- 
dences mentioned above have any real part in shaping or 
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determining the plot. They do not play the active role as- 
sumed by coincidence in, for example, Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex or PuSskin’s Metel'. Even mysterious Evgraf's mys- 
terious interventions at crucial moments in Zivagos life 
could, in our opinion, be jettisoned without impairing the 
basic plot. Only one coincidence is from the point of view 
of the plot truly significant: the way in which Jurij’s and 
Lara's lives cross and recross. Most of the other coinci- 
dences, though clearly of importance to the author, appear 
more like after-thoughts or appendages; one can almost 
visualize a careful Pasternak going the final rounds to tie 
up the loose ends or, as it were, fit together the last re- 
calcitrant jig-saw puzzle pieces. One could wish that the 
coincidences were less in number, for they undoubtedly 
prove disconcerting to some readers. For ourselves, we 
have learned to live with them, feeling that they can be 
taken or left, that though they do not enhance neither do 
they mar the plot. 

To return to the main subject under discussion — the 
human story. It should be emphasized that the word “story” 
is here used in the widest and loosest possible sense. In 
his excellent study, Aspects of the Novel,* E. M. Forster 
distinguishes between story, plot, and characterization. 
No such distinction is here intended. By “story” is here 
meant simply everything that occurs on the purely human 
level ——- as opposed to what it may symbolize on another 
level. It does not have to be an action or lead to action. 
An unexpressed thought or feeling; the mood of a moment; 
a failure to act: all this is for present purposes part of 
the story. Everything, in other words, that involves the 
authors understanding of and organization of human ex- 
perience. 

What then in the story, we may now ask, entitles Dok- 
tor Zivago to a prominent place among recent works of 
literature? Wherein lies its greatness? Certainly not in 
the mere narration of events. Nor yet in the techniques of 
characterization which — at any rate by Tolstoyan stan- 
dards —— are not always impressive. Doktor Zivago con- 
tains many passages, descriptions, incidents, which are 
writing of a very high order. There is Lara's tangled 
relationship with Komarovskij and her efforts to liberate 
herself; the knocking at the door at Meljuzeevo; Tonja's 
startling letter to Jurij; Jurij's return to Moscow and the 
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celebration that somehow misfires; the show-shovelling on 
the way to the Urals; the hibernation of the Red partisans 
in the taiga; and —- the emotional climax of the novel — 
the last days spent at Varykino by Jurij and Lara, her de- 
parture with Komarovskij, lurij's last meeting with PaSa. 
These and other passages can scarely fail to command the 
reader's respect and touch his heart. But what really en- 
dows this work with grandeur is the personality of the au- 
thor as it penetrates to the reader through the actions, 
thoughts, and feelings of his main characters, in particular 
Zivago. Not so much the philosophical and religious ideas 
which Pasternak puts into Zivago’s mouth — these Zivago 
has more or less inherited from his uncle, who in turn 
adopted and adapted them from a long nineteenth century 
tradition going back to Caadaev and Schelling. Certainly 
not Pasternak’s views on immortality, which must strike 
many as unconsoling, even unappealing.® Rather Zivago’s, 
or Pasternak’s, intense awareness of life and his sense of 
the capability and potential dignity of the human soul. It 
is this which makes Zivago’s life both a defeat and a tri- 
umph — and raises the work to the level of tragedy. Here 
is no Achilles railing against fate, no Hagen to cut down the 
bridge and bar retreat. Zivago is a mild man, a poet, who, 
in Professor Poggioli’s words, “defends his little yet pre- 
cious treasure, which is personal dignity and private life.”® 
He fails miserably, of course, to defend his private life. 
The woman he most loves he surrenders, without resis- 
tance, to her moral destruction. He displays in general an 
almost pathological passivity when it comes to self—preser- 
vation. But the one thing that he does preserve is his per- 
sonal dignity, his moral integrity. While still in Moscow, 
in the early days of the revolution, Zivago had proposed 
a toast: “... Unprecedented, extraordinary events are 
approaching. Before they burst upon us, here is what I 
wish you: May God grant us not to lose each other and not 
to lose our souls ...”’ The first part God had failed to 
grant. But Zivago had saved his soul. No less courageous, 
no less intransigent than a Hagen, Zivago triumphs in his 
downfall. 

The impact of Doktor Zivago may perhaps be more 
clearly brought out if one ponders for a moment where 
else in contemporary literature it is possible to find Pas- 
ternak’s peer in the ability to convey this immense sense 
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of human dignity and fearlessness. Certainly not in Soviet 
literature. And in the West only Albert Camus comes eas- 
ily to mind. How different and how alike are these two men. 
Their work is alike, for one thing, in that neither author 

is particularly strong on plot. It is not easy, for example, 
to understand just why — heat notwithstanding — the hero 
of L'Etranger had to shoot the Algerian. Nor is Zivago’s 
abandonment of Lara to Komarovskij fully justified either 
by Zivago's pride, his sense of guilt, or by the author's 
clear desire to keep his hero on Soviet soil. But that is 

by the way. Pasternak and Camus are totally unlike — it 
need hardly be emphasized —— in their intellectual ideas. 
But in an age of conformity and intellectual obfuscation how 
closely they resemble each other in their fearless, uncom- 
promising rejection of falsehood, in their bitter search for 
moral and intellectual integrity. The pessimism of both 
men is transmuted by their revelation of man’s potential 
dignity. It is surely, above all else, this intangible quality 
which could have prompted the Nobel Prize Committee to 
set Camus above Malraux — a preference which elicited 
words of modest surprise from Camus. It is this quality 
which caused the same award to be offered to Pasternak. 

It is this quality which makes Doktor Zivago, in Edmund 
Wilson's words,“ one of the great events in man’s literary 
and moral history.”°® 





Notes 


1. In his interesting study, “Legend and Symbol in Doctor 
Zhivago,” The Nation, April 25, 1959, pp. 363-373, Edmund 
Wilson (with Barbara Deming and Evgenia Lehovich) writes: 
“This kind of thing [the study of esoteric aspects], of course, 
is fashionable, and it is sometimes emphasized by critics at 
the expense of the more important aspects of some work of 
literature or discovered in works in which it does not exist; 
but poetic symbolism does really pervade Zhivago.” The view- 
point represented by this statement is not here called in ques- 
tion. Wilson goes on: “It [poetic symbolism] has been plotted 
and planned by the author.” This the present article has al- 
ready acknowledged. But when Wilson adds: “and from the 
moment one begins to get the sense of this, the story gains 
another dimension” (p. 363) the question arises as to whether 
another dimension is of primary or secondary importance; in 
our view it is of secondary importance. 


ie Novyj mir, 1958, No. 11, Appendix, pp. i-xvi. 
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Doctor Zhivago (New York: Pantheon, 1958), p. 13. 





New York, 1927. 
Doctor Zhivago, pp. 67-68. 





“Boris Pasternak,” Partisan Review, Fall 1958, p. 551. 





Doctor Zhivago, pp. 181-182. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE — DREAM OF A RIDICULOUS MAN? 


A Concentric Analysis of Dostoevskij’s Short Story 


By Elizabeth Welt Trahan 


University of Massachusetts 


Dostoevskij's Diary of a Writer (1873-81) contains a 
wide variety of articles and essays, but few purely fictional 
contributions. Among them are two longer stories, “A 
Gentle Creature” and “The Dream of a Ridiculous Man.” 
While “A Gentle Creature” is generally considered a fine 
if minor work, well-constructed and of great dramatic im- 
pact and psychological insight, comments on “The Dream 
of a Ridiculous Man” have ranged from a total dismissal 
of the story to supreme eulogy, and have been, moreover, 
always based on a cursory or partial analysis.’ This is all 
the more surprising, since the story contains a very intri- 
cate structural and thematic pattern, so that only a careful 
and exhaustive analysis can provide the basis needed for an 
accurate interpretation of its meaning. 

“The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” consists of two parts, 
dissimilar in length and content, and seemingly unconnected. 
These parts express two almost diametrically opposed phi- 
losophies, and consequently, the problem of their structural 
relationship leads to the larger problem of emphasis. More- 
over, the one theme that is shared by both parts — the 
theme of the Golden Age — can be found, in differing for- 
mulations, in almost all of Dostoevskij's major writings. 
And finally, the figure of the Ridiculous Man, his problem, 
and his solution form not only the core of “The Dream of a 
Ridiculous Man,” but are foreshadowed or echoed by sever- 
al of Dostoevskij’s other works.’ 

A comprehensive analysis of “The Dream of a Ridicu- 
lous Man” should therefore include the following topics: 
the story's structural and thematic pattern, the theme of 
the Golden Age and its development, and those further 
themes or aspects that relate the story to Dostoevskij's 
other works. Though these are to some extent separate 
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tasks, they are also closely interrelated and cannot be fruit- 
fully explored in isolation. My “concentric” approach is to 
suggest both independence and interdependence of these 
areas. The story will be seen as the center of three con- 
centric circles, and will be viewed from the periphery of 
each. The innermost circle contains the area of the story 
proper. The wider circle encompasses all variations of 
the theme of the Golden Age encountered in Dostoevskij’s 
works, and relates them to our story; the widest circle will 
contain those additional relevant factors that relate our 
story to Dostoevskij’s other works. 


The hero of our story is a “Ridiculous Man.” By being 
ridiculous he is set apart from the rest of men. His apart- 
ness is not based on mere external characteristics. It is 
motivated psychologically by his past, and finds a philosoph- 
ical expression in the present. Its keyword is indifference, 
its original motivation self-defence. 

The Ridiculous Man's psychological development can 
be retraced step by step all the way to his childhood. Ex- 
posed to ridicule and humiliation, he early withdrew into 
pride and arrogance, and finally into indifference. That his 
indifference is merely a defense mechanism and not based 
on conviction, is shown by his admission that he never re- 
viewed his position in relation to his philosophy, nor solved 
any of his problems, but had merely disregarded them 
(p. 299).3 As he now, for the first time in his life, faces a 
problem, his defense mechanism breaks down. He sets out 
to prove his total indifference by his suicide, and finds him- 
self not completely indifferent. His honesty compels him to 
revaluate his feelings and his beliefs. This re-examination 
takes the form of a question, so vast that it involves the 
entire problem of man's place and responsibility in the 
world: “If I had lived on the moon or on Mars and had there 
committed the most disgraceful and dishonorable action im- 
aginable, and would be frightened and disgraced to sucha 
degree as you can only feel and imagine in dreams, in night- 
mares, and if, back on earth, I could still remember what 
I had done on the other planet and, at the same time, knew 
that I would never, under any circumstances, return there, 
then, looking from the earth up to the moon — would I care 
or not?” (p. 304.) 

At first Dostoevskij sets out to answer the question 
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literally. In his dream the Ridiculous Man finds himself on 
another planet and commits there “the most disgraceful and 
dishonorable action imaginable,” and is “frightened and dis- 
graced to such a degree as you can only feel and imagine in 
dreams, in nightmares.” The dream is presented with such 
vividness that, upon waking, the Ridiculous Man could in 
good conscience answer his question of whether he cared or 
not. But on another level, the dream becomes the Ridicu- 
lous Man's existential experience. From that experience he 
emerges completely transformed, “shaken” by either mad- 
ness or a new sanity. A general answer is given to the ini- 
tial question, while a specific answer has become unneces- 
sary. 

At the crucial moment, the Ridiculous Man's basic 
honesty has opened a door to his true self. The dream opens 
a second door, from the artificial intellectual surface of the 
ego to the core of the self, the id. The Ridiculous Man re- 
alizes the deeper significance of his dream experience only 
partially and by degrees. At first he is merely astonished 
at having aimed at his heart and not at his head as intended. 
But his challenge to his unknown tormentor reveals his first 
doubt about suicide as a meaningful gesture. Furthermore, 
his tone indicates that his indifference is giving way to more 
basic drives, to pride and defiance. On his trip through 
space, even deeper layers of his character are laid bare. 

He is frightened out of his arrogance and becomes humble, 
and finally his heart asserts itself and he feels “an irresist- 
ible, rapturous love” for the earth he had left behind (p. 310). 
This is no longer the Ridiculous Man who wanted to shoot 
himself from indifference — it is Everyman, filled with 
love for the earth and its creatures. 

This love is not pure and unselfish. It is fraught with 
evil and suffering. The Ridiculous Man adores the innocent 
people of the new earth, but he also defiles them and loves 
them more for it. While he experiences deep anguish at his 
responsibility for what happened, he also wants to be the 
only one to suffer for it. It is perhaps this double sin of 
pride, this aspiration to transcend man altogether and be 
both his Seducer and his Redeemer, for which he is pun- 
ished. He asks for the noblest death, for Crucifixion, and 
he meets the worst — people laugh at him or consider 
him mad. Again he is merely a Ridiculous Man, and his 
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pain at that realization kills his dream. He feels “as though 
dying” and awakes. 

It appears that the Ridiculous Man has understood his 
lesson. He experiences a sudden and complete transforma- 
tion. The dream ended with his death, and he awakes into 
a completely new life. He has become a new man by being 
more truly himself than before. No longer does he fear 
laughter or scorn, no longer is he seeking suffering and 
power. He has become truly humble. And no longer is he 
concerned with the world’s rational justification. All ques- 
tions have been superseded by unquestioning acceptance 
and belief. 

The Ridiculous Man's sudden and complete transforma- 
tion is also underlined by the story's structure, by the ex- 
treme contrast of its two parts. The first part showed the 
Ridiculous Man's character and attitude in precise outline 
and consistent development up to the moment of crisis. The 
crisis itself was presented through the symbolic and psycho- 
logical reality of the dream. It ended with a death which, 
through a sudden transformation, became life. The irra- 
tional and intuitive character of this transformation is struc- 
turally reaffirmed by the lack of logical coherence between 
the parts. A complete transvaluation of values is indicated 
by the “shock” effect of the transition. Its basis is not co- 
herence but paradox, its two poles are the opposites of mind 
and feeling. 

On the psychological level the development of the Ridic- 
ulous Man is consistent. His final position is a psychologi- 
cally possible conclusion. However, esthetically this is not 
so, and the story becomes ambiguous in its total effect de- 
spite its valid detail. 

The problem is one of perspective. The initial appeal 
of the first-person-singular presentation is lost as we find 
the Ridiculous Man aggressive, arrogant, and basically in- 
secure —— reminiscent of the Underground Man, and for a 
time hardly more pleasing. Then a change occurs. The 
Ridiculous Man is moved by the episode with the child and 
begins to question his stand. His basic honesty and the sig- 
nificance of his question speak in his favor and even suggest 
tragic dimensions. As his search continues, it seems that 
his initial attitude was a mere pose to hide very human 
weaknesses and longings, and the Ridiculous Man comes 
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to represent man in general, in his tragic dilemma between 
good and evil. 

However, the Ridiculous Man's character reveals further 
complexities. He begins to display feelings that sound false, 
exaggerated, or at least ambiguous. He speaks of his “irre- 
sistible, rapturous” love for the earth, of his presentiment 
of a supreme happiness which, however, is permeated by 
yearning and sorrow, love, hate, and an inability to forgive, 
and he wishes to hide his knowledge of good and evil but 
also to reveal it to the people in his dream. For a while, 
evil gains the upper hand, only to be followed by deep repent- 
ance and the desire for expiation. Again, at first sight the 
Ridiculous Man merely seems caught in man’s tragic fate 
— torn between good and evil, fall and redemption. But, 
here too, certain overtones imply that more — or perhaps 
less! —— is at stake. The Ridiculous Man's evil deed is not 
simply due to an irresistible compulsion running counter to 
his values. He enjoys corrupting his victims, he loves them 
more than before, when they come to know sin and suffering. 
Similarly, he craves his own punishment and suffering with 
a zest not quite devoid of pleasure: “I always loved sorrow 
and affliction, but only for myself, only for myself.... I 
could not kill myself; I had not the courage to do so; but I 
longed to receive martyrdom at their hands. [| thirsted for 
martyrdom, I yearned for my blood to be shed to the last 
drop in torment and suffering.” (p. 319.) 

The Ridiculous Man has both sadistic and masochistic 
tendencies, and our sympathy becomes clinical and detached. 
And at that point the sudden transformation takes place 
which has no logical justification and must be accepted on 
faith. 

The Ridiculous Man rejects reason and logic and de- 
votes himself to an emotionally charged belief in an earthly 
paradise, solely justified by a dream. He has the absolute 
fervor of a great prophet or a madman. But we do not know 
which of the two he igs, for Dostoevskij has presented him 
both positively and negatively. Nor can we consider him a 
mere average being at once good and evil, rational and whim- 
sical. The story’s climax is too carefully prepared (both 
structurally and thematically) to permit such a balanced 
interpretation. This ambiguity in viewpoint throughout the 
story renders its conclusion questionable and unconvincing, 
and it remains esthetically unsatisfactory.* 
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Despite this very basic flaw, the story must not be dis- 
missed as irrelevant. Its core is the theme of the Golden 
Age, and this theme is mentioned or discussed in almost all 
of Dostoevskij's major works. “The Dream of a Ridiculous 
Man” leaves us in doubt about the significance of the Ridic- 
ulous Man's final creed, but a study of the Golden Age theme 
in its total context may enable us to establish its signifi- 
cance in the story, and perhaps also in Dostoevskij's other 
works. 


In “Notes from Underground” (1864) a Golden Age is 
mentioned by the Underground Man. It is the Golden Age 
of Saint-Simon and other nineteenth century socialist uto- 
pists, and he rejects it with biting irony: “In the completely 
determined and organized society of the future ... why, in, 
fact, the Golden Age will have dawned again” (p. 130). 

In The Possessed (1871) the theme is presented with 
much greater impact, and no longer negatively. The dream 
of the Golden Age is part of Stavrogin’s confession and there- 
by part of the chapter which permits the deepest insight into 
Stavrogin’s life and character, his duality and his search for 
values. The Golden Age is one of the two key symbols which 
outline the range of Stavrogin’s involvement with the world.°® 

The dream produces a powerful impact upon Stavrogin, 
both during his sleep and upon waking: “Oh, how happy I 
was that my heart was shaken and that at last I loved.... 

I woke up and opened my eyes, for the first time in my life 
literally wet with tears. I remember these tears, I remem- 
ber that I was glad of them, that I was not ashamed of them. 
A feeling of happiness, hitherto unknown to me, pierced my 
heart till it ached.” (pp. 715-716.) 

Only the vision of a Golden Age, symbol of man's su- 
preme beauty and happiness, is able to penetrate Stavrogin’s 
wall of indifference. Similarly only the symbol of extreme 
evil and misery —— MatréSa’s apparition —— can shake 
Stavrogin’s equanimity. It is not accidental that the two fol- 
low each other immediately, nor that evil has the last word. 
At the moment when Stavrogin “at last” finds himself capa- 
ble of love, it is too late. His doom is waiting for him but 
a few moments away. As he closes his eyes to recall his 
dream, he is faced by the apparition, and will never be able 
to rid himself of it.® 
The Golden Age concept, though peripheral in The 
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Possessed, is used as the most positive symbol imaginable, 
the symbol of ultimate bliss and happiness. What are its 
characteristics? 

In the Dresden gallery there was a painting by Claude 
Lorraine, called *“Acis and Galathea.” It is this picture 
which Stavrogin, not knowing why, always called “The Gold- 
en Age” and which in his dream came to life. It is the pic- 
ture of the Greek Archipelago some three thousand years 
ago, man’s earthly paradise where “gods descended from 
heaven and united with mortals” (p. 715) — in short, it is 
the Arcadia of early antiquity, with its pagan deities and its 
cult of beauty. Stavrogin seems entranced by this paradise, 
yet he does not deplore its passing: “and at the same time 
I envisaged, as with second sight, their great future, the 
three thousand years of life which lay unknown and unguessed 
before them, and my heart was shaken with these thoughts” 
(p. 715). And once more he refers to the Golden Age, but 
now as a timeless dream, mankind's lofty illusion: “the 
most incredible of all dreams ever to exist, a dream for 
which men gave up their lives and strength, for which proph- 
ets died or were slain, and without which nations can neither 
live nor die” (p. 715). 

In A Raw Youth (1875), Versilov makes his confession 
to his son — the “raw youth.” He too has dreamed the 
dream of the Golden Age, and it is the same dream of mankind's 
lost past and of the beautiful but vain illusion. Yet in contrast 
to Stavrogin, Versilov is able to turn the symbol into an ac- 
tive and positive image by transferring it from the past to 
the future: 


I picture to myself, my boy, that war is at an end 
and all strife has ceased.... Men are left alone 

as they desired. The great idea of old has left them, 
the great source of strength that before had nour- 
ished them was vanishing like the majestic sun set- 
ting in Claude Lorraine's picture, but it was some- 
how the last day of humanity, and men suddenly 
understood that they were left quite alone, and at 
once felt terribly forlorn.... Men left forlorn 
would begin to draw together more closely and 

more lovingly, ... and all the wealth of love lavished 
formerly upon Him who was immortal, would be 
turned upon the whole of nature, on the world, on 
men, on every blade of grass. (p. 466.)? 


Versilov’s sincerity and capacity for love have 
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transformed his originally pessimistic vision into a human- 
istic Golden Age of universal brotherhood. But even this is 
not his final answer. A mystical craving which he cannot 
justify or reconcile with his rationalistic philosophy, trans- 
forms his fantasy into an unmistakably religious vision: 


It is noteworthy that I always complete my picture 
with Heine’s vision of ‘Christ on the Baltic Sea.’ 
{The error is Dostoevsky’s: Heine speaks of the 
North Sea.] I could not do without him, in fact, I 
cannot help imagining Him in the midst of His be- 
reaved people. He comes to them, holds out His 
hands, and asks them, how they could forget Him? 
And then, as if their eyes were unsealed, they 
would intone the great rapturous hymn of the new 
and last resurrection ... (p. 467.) 


The two visions created by Versilov's mind and heart 
respectively, reveal his deep inner dualism. In his fantasy 
of the Golden Age he attempts to resolve it by a frame of 
causal continuity, of time and succession. But the link — 
Divine revelation —— is irrational and incompatible with 
Versilov's intellectual position. 

At the end of the book, Versilov’s personal solution is 
very similar to that of the last men of his fantasy, and equal- 
ly indefinite. Having passed through a physical and spiritual 
crisis, he is converted to humble love, probably in prepara- 
tion for a religious experience. This creed of humble love 
is not new. Makar Ivanovié, the book’s second protagonist 
and, in a sense, Versilov's alter ego, advocates it through- 
out his life. Makar has reached the final stage of Versilov’s 
utopia —— he is deeply religious. Versilov’s inner dualism 
is paralleled and mirrored by his outward love-hate relation- 
ship with Makar. Versilov’s ultimate conversion resolves 
the conflict within him and with Makar, so that upon Makar's 
death he can take his place in society (as his wife's husband) 
and, by implication, spiritually.® 

However vague Versilov’s final solution, it is not merely 
his personal answer. In The Diary of a Writer (Mar. 1876), 
Dostoevskij quotes parts of Versilov's fantasy about man- 
kind's final days. He compares its atmosphere of fervor 
and yearning with that of the “Atheist Church,” as he calls 
the body of religious and irreligious sects in England which 
have substituted humanitarianism for religion. Again —— 
and this time he speaks for himself —- Dostoevskij suggests 
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the possibility of a religious awakening. Its prerequisite 
is a humble and fervent love, now not relegated to mankind's 
last days, but found in a movement of our own time. 

In another short essay in The Diary of a Writer (Jan. 
1876) Dostoevskij returns to this attitude of fervor and sin- 
cerity, but now on the individual's level. He stresses that 
man is basically good and suggests that absolute sincerity 
would at once bring about a Golden Age of love and brother- 
hood.? 

“The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” restates and reaf- 
firms these aspects in a new relationship. The Ridiculous 
Man's vision of the Golden Age is lifted out of the time-space 
dimension of our world into a timeless universality, so that 
he can believe in its eternal — and immediate — possibil- 
ity. At the same time the Golden Age is also placed within 
time. In fact, it is linked much more specifically to man's 
historical development on earth than was the case in the two 
preceding dreams. Man's Golden Age is followed by his 
Fall and the resulting system of ethics based on crime and 
punishment, guilt and suffering, on the belief in the inevita- 
bility of evil and in man’s duality. The people in the Ridic- 
ulous Man’s dream believe in God but also in the need for 
sin and repentance, in the apple of knowledge rather than 
the Golden Age of innocence: 


And yet —— if they could have in one way or anoth- 
er returned to the state of happy innocence they had 
lost, and if someone had shown it to them again and 
had asked them whether they desired to go back to 
it, they would certainly have refused. The answer 
they gave me was, ‘What if we are dishonest, cruel, 
and unjust? We know it and we are sorry for it, 

and inflict pain upon ourselves, and punish ourselves 
more perhaps than the merciful Judge who will judge 
us and whose name we do not know.... That is 

what they said to me, and having uttered those 
words, each of them began to love himself better 
than anyone else, and indeed they could not do oth- 
erwise. (pp. 317-318.) 


Dostoevskij seems to imply that this development is 
neither necessary nor meaningful, even if its causes are 
understood. In fact, it leads to a dead end — to the Ridic- 
ulous Man's symbolic death of futility —- with mankind left 
in its degradation.'°® 
The sudden realization of the dead end and of the need 
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for a totally different solution helps the Ridiculous Man find 
this solution — a regeneration from within, a transvaluation 
of all values on the individual’s level. He substitutes feeling 
for reason, belief for scepticism, fervor for indifference, 
love for hate and defiance, forgiveness for retribution, self- 
sacrifice for self-glorification. He affirms man's basic 
goodness rather than his sinfulness, the necessity for joy 
and loving service rather than suffering and expiation. 

The Ridiculous Man's final creed of love and brother- 
hood is that of “The Golden Age in the Pocket.” It is not 
explicitly Christian, not even religious. In it, God is not 
mentioned at all. The “living image of truth” is glorified, 
and truth “whispers” instructions to the Ridiculous Man, 
and guides him on his path. Only his suggestion that his 
truth is really “an old truth, a truth that has been told over 
and over again” (p. 322) contains religious overtones. 

Nor is the Golden Age which provides the basis for the 
Ridiculous Man’s creed, specifically Christian, though at 
first it seems to be the Eden of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion: “It was an earth unstained by the Fall, inhabited by 
people who had not sinned and who lived in the same para- 
dise as that in which, according to the legends of mankind, 
our first parents lived before they sinned, with the only 
difference that all the earth here was everywhere the same 
paradise” (p. 311). 

It seems that this is not the only difference. These 
people’s creed is mystical and transcendental but also sen- 
suous and esthetic, and it does not include Adam's personal 
God: 


They had no places of worship, but they had a cer- 
tain awareness of a constant, uninterrupted and 
living union with the universe at large. They had 
no specific religions, but instead they had an intu- 
itive knowledge that when their earthly joy had 
reached the limits imposed upon it by nature, they 
— both the living and the dead — would reach a 
state of still closer communion with the Universe 
at large.... They praised nature, the earth, the 
sea, and the woods.... And not only in their songs 
alone, but they seemed to spend all their lives in 
perpetual praise of one another. (p. 314.) 


Nor, as we read the history of this race after its Fall, 
do we find references to that “greatness” which Stavrogin 
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had seen and which probably referred to Christ. The one 
image that contains Christian symbols —— the Ridiculous 
Man's yearning for crucifixion — is closer to Kirillov’s 
grotesque Calvary than to an affirmation of Christianity." 

This need not mean that Dostoevskij has abandoned his 
attempt to reconcile Christianity and the Golden Age. On 
the contrary, the problem is moving into the very center of 
his thought. In his next book, The Brothers Karamazov, it 
forms the very core of Zosima's philosophy, as we shall see 
presently. But at the time he wrote “The Dream of a Ridic- 
ulous Man,” Dostoevskij may either not have arrived ata 
satisfactory formulation, or, more likely, he may have de- 
liberately refrained from discussing so crucial and vast a 
problem in a short and whimsical story. Nonetheless, in- 
tensely preoccupied with it, he chose to explore at least 
some of its minor aspects. 

In The Brothers Karamazov (1880) no Golden Age is 
mentioned by name. However, its characteristics have be 
come part of the book’s central philosophy, which will there- 
fore have to be discussed in some detail. 

The two ideological poles of the book are, as is well 
known, its two central sections, “Pro and Contra” and “The 
Monk.” At the end of the novel, the monk’s creed asserts 
itself over Ivan’s, hero of “Pro and Contra.” Even as the 
Grand Inquisitor expounds Ivan's philosophy, Christ's silent 
kiss challenges its truth. This ending of a story whichis a 
product of Ivan’s mind indicates that Ivan himself has not 
fully accepted his philosophy, that he is aware of and per- 
haps yearning for Christ's kiss.}* 

Ivan'’s crisis comes about when he is faced with the 
actual consequences of his cynical theory. His reaction 
clearly indicates that Ivan is not a Grand Inquisitor. He is 
horrified and overwhelmed by a feeling of guilt. When he 
decides to confess, “something like joy springs up in his 
heart” (p. 770). But Ivan's feelings have been suppressed 
so long that their eruption becomes destructive. Under the 
first impact of his feelings he saves the peasant he had 
abused before, but does so at the expense of an immediate 
confession at a moment when his strength is all but spent. 

On the eve of the trial occurs Ivan's great battle, the bat- 
tle between sanity — his old, rational sanity —- and madness, 
a madness which releases Ivan’s feelings and visions. This 
madness can either heal or destroy him. He forsakes his 
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former positivistic philosophy, without having found a sub- 
stitute. Not unlike Stavrogin, he is driven to acknowledging 
the Devil’s existence without being able to believe in God. 
Ivan’s intuitive longing for Christ and love prevents a total 
defeat. Alésha, his “good angel,” is able to find him and to 
hear his confession. The gesture comes too late to reach 
the world, but it suggests Ivan'’s path. As he escapes into 
the neutrality of unconsciousness, there is hope for survival 
and regeneration.'3 

Zosima owes his regeneration to three events in his 
life: his brother's death, an incident with his servant just 
before a duel, and the appearance of a stranger. 

Zosima’s older brother Markel died of consumption 
when Zosima was nine years old. Markel had always been 
irritable, silent and irreligious. On his deathbed he sud- 
denly proclaims a new creed: 


Don’t cry, mother, life is paradise, and we are all 
in paradise, but we don’t see it, if we would, we 
should have heaven on earth the next day.... My 
dear ones, why do we quarrel, try to outshine each 
other and keep grudges against each other? Let’s 
go straight into the garden walk and play there, 
love, appreciate, and kiss each other, and glorify 
life.... Light it, light it, dear [the lamp before the 
ikon], I was a wretch to have prevented you doing 
it. You are praying when you light the lamp, and 

I am praying when I rejoice seeing you. So we are 
praying to the same God. (pp. 343-344.) 


Markel's early skeptical aloofness reminds us of the 
Ridiculous Man's initial position; similarly, his creed is a 
close echo of the Ridiculous Man's final message and of 
“The Golden Age in the Pocket.” And again, his conversion 
is at best deistic but not specifically Christian. 

Zosima's conversion, on the other hand, is only a re- 
discovery and intensification of his basic religiosity.'* His 
belief reasserts itself at first on Markel’s deeply personal 
and emotional level, and gradually evolves into an explicit, 
very personal, Christian creed. 

Zosima’s transformation takes place when, years later, 
the submissiveness of his servant reminds him of his dead 
brother's creed of love and service. Then he too begins to 
preach Markel’s and the Ridiculous Man's creed. He too is 
determined to love and preach love, even though people 
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begin to laugh at him or consider him mad. And again not 
unlike the Ridiculous Man, he is not really sure whether 

this paradise can really come about. A stranger who comes 
to him, initially silent and mysterious like his great counter- 
part in Ivan's story, and like Him bearer of the Truth, sug- 
gests a rational basis for Zosima'’s intuitive beliefs: 


“And that we are all responsible to all for all, 
apart from our own sins, you were quite right in 
thinking, and it is wonderful that you could imme- 
diately comprehend it in all its significance. And 
in very truth, as soon as men understand that, the 
Kingdom of Heaven will be no dream for them but 
a living reality.” 

“And when,” I cried out to him bitterly, “when 
will that come to pass? and will it ever come to 
pass? Is it not simply a dream of ours?” 

“Why, then you don't believe it,” he said. “You 
preach it and don’t believe in it yourself. Believe 
me, this dream, as you call it, will come to pass 
without doubt; it will come, but not now, for every 
process has its law.... Until you have become 
really, in actual fact, a brother to everyone, broth- 
erhood will not come to pass.... And then the sign 
of the Son of Man will be seen in the heavens... 
But, until then, we must keep the banner flying. 
Sometimes even if he has to do it alone and his 
conduct seems crazy, a man must set an example, 
and draw men’s souls out of their solitude, and 
spur them to some act of brotherly love, so that 
the great idea may not die.” (pp. 364-366.) 


Even though it is now called Kingdom of Heaven, this is 
a Golden Age of universal brotherhood to be brought about 
by man’s humble and active love. 

What the Ridiculous Man had grasped intuitively, is now 
given a rational justification. Only if the individual's total 
effort is directed toward this goal, can it be reached, as 
soon or as late as this effort has become universal and all- 
inclusive. 

In the stranger's conception of the Golden Age (as al- 
ready the change in term indicates) Versilov’s sharp dis- 
tinction between a humanistic Golden Age and a subsequent 
religious paradise has become blurred. At first, the stran- 
ger’s creed leans on the support of traditional Christianity, 
without being imbued by its spirit.'5 But his confession 
reconciles him with God, and he dies a good Christian: 

“God has pity on me and is calling me to Himself. I know 
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I am dying, but I feel joy and peace for the first time after 
so many years. There was heaven in my heart from the 
moment I had done what I had to do... . And now that I feel 
God near, my heart rejoices as in Heaven.” (p. 373.) In 
these words a synthesis between the here and the beyond is 
achieved, heaven within man has become an anticipation and 
symbol of the heaven awaiting him. 

When Zosima addresses his disciples, this idea provides 
the final link between reason and belief, the individual and 
his universe: “Brothers, have no fear of man's sin. Love a 
man even in his sin, for that is the semblance of Divine Love 
and is the highest love on earth. Love all God's creation, 
the whole and every grain of sand init.... If you love eve- 
rything, you will perceive the Divine mystery in things.” 
(pp. 382-383.) 

The mainspring of Zosima’s creed is love in all of its 
manifestations, both as a preparation for Divine love and as 
its symbol.'® This creed of an all-encompassing, religious 
love, humble and active, is Dostoevskij's final message. In 
it, the various aspects of the Golden Age find their synthesis. 

Since its first appearance in “Notes from Underground,” 
the theme of the Golden Age has undergone considerable de- 
velopment on two levels. First, the symbol was applied 
universally. In “Notes from Underground” Dostoevskij 
scornfully dismissed the Golden Age of the socialist utopists 
of his time as a mechanistic parody of its essence. In his 
later writings, however, he repeatedly attempted to define 
this essence. In the process, the symbol gained in stature, 
and finally it moved into the very center of Dostoevskij’s 
philosophy. In The Possessed it was both the original idyl- 
lic paradise of antiquity — a pagan paradise based on es- 
thetic rather than ethical values — and an abstract idea, a 
vague and unattainable ideal or illusion. In A Raw Youth it 
was the first and the last stage of man's development, once 
before, once after a religious stage. The second Golden Age 
was no longer an age of innocence, but of loving resignation 
to a universal brotherhood. By its dominant mood of humble 
and unselfish love it prepared the way for a new religious 
awakening. 

At the same time the symbol, or at least its mainspring, 
humble love, emerged on the individual's level. Though the 
power of humble love was extolled by Dostoevskij long before 
and, in The Possessed, emphatically proclaimed by Kirillov, 
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it only became part of the Golden Age utopia in A Raw 
Youth. In the passage on the Atheist Church the state of 
love and fervor was transposed from the end of time to the 
present, in “The Golden Age in the Pocket” from the group 
to the individual. No longer, so Dostoevskij seems to be 
saying, do we have to travel the whole road to Calvary, to 
its bitter final moment. The Golden Age of brotherhood can 
come about sooner, immediately, if man, by his absolute 
fervor and sincerity, will allow his basically good core to 
assert itself. In “The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” Dostoev- 
skij sought to combine into one entity both the universal 
utopia and the attitude of the individual. In The Brothers 
Karamazov the other problem introduced in A Raw Youth, 
namely how to synthesize the Golden Age with a religious 
conception, found its final solution. 








The theme of the Golden Age, so central in Dostoevskij's 
philosophy, formed the core of “The Dream of a Ridiculous 
Man.” It is not the only theme to occur in our story as well 
as in other works. The Ridiculous Man himself, initially, 
belongs to the group of “outsiders” who play such a major 
role in Dostoevskij's universe. More specifically, the 
Ridiculous Man is the counterpart to Dostoevskij’s most 
forceful outsider, the Underground Man. 

The two men share many of their basic characteristics. 
Both are vain, oversensitive, proud, afraid of ridicule and 
humiliation; they want to forget their miserable childhood 
and, at the same time, are alien to the world of their day; 
they have always been afraid to face reality and have with- 
drawn into their shell of wounded and excessive pride, into 
their underground. 

Also, structurally the two stories are similar. Each 
man tells his life story and begins with an exposition of his 
creed, to be followed by his existential experience. The 
Underground Man was unable to face up to his — the en- 
counter with Liza — and it has haunted him ever since 
(p. 219). The Ridiculous Man also owes his deepest experi- 
ence to a suffering girl, this time a child. (The suffering of 
children has meanwhile become Dostoevskij's most power- 
ful symbol of injustice.) He, however, accepts the challenge 
and eventually is able to forsake his underground philosophy, 
go forth into the world, and find the child again. 

The Underground Man did not carry his rejection of the 
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world to its ultimate conclusion, to suicide. The Ridiculous 
Man begins with this conclusion, and transcends it in the 
end. Here too a circle is closed, a final word spoken on a 
major theme. 

Almost all of Dostoevskij's works are concerned with 
suicide, either from despair or from logical necessity.'’ 
Logical suicide, which concerns us here, occurs in The Idiot, 
of suicide as an ultimate expression of defiance. His playful 
irreverence is punished, as his attempt at heroism turns 
into a farce. Kirillov chooses suicide from a humility tanta- 
mount to arrogance, and his self-sacrifice becomes a gro- 
tesque parody of Christ’s death. Kraft sees suicide as the 
almost trivially obvious conclusion to life, and his suicide 
becomes a trivial event. The Ridiculous Man, finally, expe- 
riences suicide both at the level of existential depth and in 
the playfulness of a dream, and thus can both escape and 
transcend it. 

The Ridiculous Man's experience answers the question 
whether logical suicide is justifiable. The answer is no. 
Suicide is either meaningless or evil — a sin against life. 
Zosima puts the Ridiculous Man’s intuitive answer into 
words, as he encourages his disciples to pray “even for the 
suicides, greatest of all sinners” (p. 386). 

But suicide is a minor theme in “The Dream of a Ridic- 
ulous Man.” It is part of the much greater problem of man’s 
conscience, of morality. The Ridiculous Man wants to know 
whether man’s conscience would condemn an evil deed which 
had no witnesses and no prosecutor. Again, he is not Dos- 
toevskij's first character to ask this question, through per- 
haps the first to answer it. The dying Ippolit expresses a 
thought very similar to the Ridiculous Man's great question, 
though he is merely interested in the relation of crime to 
punishment: “Not long ago I was amused by the following 
thought: what if the fancy suddenly took me to kill someone, 
a dozen people at once, or to do something awful, something 
considered the most awful crime in the world — what pre- 
dicament my judges would be in, with my having only a fort- 
night to live” (p. 399). 

Stavrogin, in his conversation with Kirillov, takes the 
problem into the realm of personal ethics: “If you did some- 
thing wicked, or, worse still, something shameful, that is, 
disgraceful, very base and ridiculous, something people 
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would remember with disgust for a thousand years, and 
suddenly the thought came: ‘One blow in the temple and 
there will be nothing more.’ You wouldn't worry about men 
and their disgust, would you?” (p. 238). 

Stavrogin seems obsessed by the thought. In the same 
conversation, he repeats it in a different formulation: “Sup- 
pose you had lived in the moon and done there all these nas- 
ty and ridiculous things.... You knew from here for certain 
that they will laugh at you and despise you for a thousand 
years, for ever, as long as the moon lasts. But now you are 
here, and look at the moon from here. You would not care 
about what you have done there and about those people's 
contempt — would you?” (p. 239.) 

Kirillov answers, “without any irony, simply to state a 
fact,” that he does not know because he has not been on the 
moon (ibid.). 

This situation becomes the backdrop of the Ridiculous 
Man's story. The question of whether or not he cares be- 
comes the supreme test of his philosophy and also of his 
existence. He finds a positive answer — perhaps because 
the star was meaningful to him, because he did not step into 
the total indifference beyond good and evil, in which man 
cannot live. 

Another dimension is here added to the theme of man's 
morality. It is their real or assumed indifference that kills 
Stavrogin and Kirillov, not their freedom. Indifference ren- 
ders man lukewarm and is a sin against life itself. However, 
a freedom transcending good and evil does exist — love. 
Both the Underground Man and the Ridiculous Man had re- 
jected the rule of pure reason which trapped Stavrogin and 
Kirillov.'® The Underground Man had only hate and suffer- 
ing to offer instead, but the Ridiculous Man arrived ata 
new system of values, based on the belief in man’s inherent 
goodness and on the rule of love. His position is less spec- 
tacular because his creed is less challenging and shocking. 
Nonetheless, the figure of the Ridiculous Man gives Dost- 
oevskij's final answer to his Underground Man, just as the 
Golden Age of “The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” replaces 
that of “Notes from Underground.” 


The theme of the skeptical, frequently evil outsider 
runs through most of Dostoevskij’s works. Parallel with 
it there is usually its countertheme, that of the intuitive 
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believer, the saint. In later works his cause is strengthened 
by the vision of the Golden Age. The bonds and conflicts 
between the two figures are an integral aspect of the philos- 
ophy expressed in the works, and they are often mirrored 
by similar conflicts within the outsider, between God and 
the Devil on the battlefield of his heart. This double empha- 
sis on the positive element suggests that Dostoevskij does 
not consider the two forces to be in irrevocable balance, 
nor their conflict insoluble. This is also indicated by a 
shift in emphasis from work to work — from the negative 
to the positive element, from the outsider to the saint. At 
first the outsiders dominate the scene, even though their 
philosophies lead to defeat.9 A Raw Youth is Dostoevskij’s 
first novel to end positively and there, for the first time, 

the scales between the outsider and the saint incline in fa- 
vor of the saint.*° The Brothers Karamazov show a similar 
juxtaposition and a similar emphasis.*! Between these two 
stands “The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” as Dostoevskij’s 
third positive work. There the two aspects are combined 
within one character, not as a dualism to be resolved in the 
end, but as a transformation from one extreme to the other, 
and with time and space dimensions of great scope com- 
pressed into one figure and one moment. The story is of 
twofold importance. On the individual level, it shows man's 
development from a position of total negation, over one that 
affirms evil and suffering, to an unreserved belief in good- 
ness and love. On the universal level, it provides the link 
between Versilov’s and Zosima’s creeds. In Versilov’s 
dualistic world view, an irreligious Golden Age preceded a 
conversion through Grace. The Ridiculous Man moved the 
Golden Age into man’s unconscious and thereby within im- 
mediate reach. Zosima, finally, joined the Golden Age with- 
in man to the one before him, and imbued both with the spir- 
it of Christ. 

“The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” is the story of an 
outsider who shakes off his indifference, to embrace evil, 
and finds it leading him to a dead end. Thereupon he rejects 
it and turns toward the good and sainthood. Having forsaken 
his indifference, he is able to see the promise of the Golden 
Age, only to reject it at first. But, given a second chance, 
he embraces it without reservations. 

Though the story’s thematic and structural elements 
support this interpretation, its artistic shortcomings and 
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the deceptive parallelism of its theme to themes found else- 
where in Dostoevskij’s works, can easily result in critical 
oversimplifications or a misplacement of emphasis. Only 
a total view of the intricate pattern of the story and of its 
relationship to Dostoevskij's other works can supply all the 
data necessary for a comprehensive analysis. And that the 
story merits this comprehensive analysis, I hope to have 
shown on the preceding pages. 


Notes 


1. This is understandable in more general works on Dost- 
oevskij. But even a special study of the story, Alexej Hackel's 
Dostojewskij en de “Droom van een belachelijk mens” (Am- 
sterdam, 1950) limits itself to discussing one aspect of the 
story’s message in detail. 








2. Of the relevant literature on the story, an awareness 
of a structural problem is only implied in A. Yarmolinsky’s 
Dostoevsky: A Life (New York, 1934), and there the second 
part of the story is merely rejected as “a complete non sequi- 
tur” (p. 348). The psychological level is mentioned by Rene 
Fulop- Miller, who limits himself to praising the accuracy of 
the dream presentation (Fyodor Dostoevsky: Insight, Faith, 
and Prophecy [New York and London, 1950], p. 89). 

The other commentators are mainly concerned with the 
story’s “message.” Their evaluations largely fall into two 
groups: those exclusively emphasizing the message of the 
first part, an acceptance of the world as it is (A. Yarmolinsky, 
p. 348; Henry Troyat, Firebrand: The Life of Dostoevsky [New 
York, 1946], p. 389; Georgij Culkov, Kak rabotal Dostoevskij 
[Moscow, 1939] note on p. 271), and those emphasizing the 
Golden Age conception of the end (Ernest J. Simmons, Dostoev- 
sky: The Making of a Novelist [London, 1950], p. 261; V. L. 
Komarovich | quoted in Chulkov, p. 271]; A. Hackel, p. 16; K. 
Motulskij: Dostoevskij: izn' i tvorchestvo [Paris, 1947], 
pp. 456-460). In some works an attempt is made to synthesize 
both views into a Christian creed based on man's innocence, 
fall, and redemption (Paul Natorp, Fjedor Dostojewskis Be- 
deutung fiir die gegenwartige Kulturkrisis [Jena, 1923], pp. 8- 
12; Anton Dolinin in Der unbekannte Dostojewski [ed. R. Filop- 
Miller and Friedrich Eckstein Munich, 1926], p. 370). One 
work, finally, suggests that Dostoevskij never resolved the 
duality between Christianity and an earthly paradise (MoZul- 
skij, p. 338). 

The Golden Age is discussed in one article, Gerhard 
Gesemann’'s “Das goldene Zeitalter: Ein Kapitel tuber Dosto- 
jewski,” in Die Dioskuren (Munich, 1923). There the Golden 
Age is primarily viewed in connection with Nietzsche's 
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superman, as opposed by Dostoevskij’s “Super-Russian.” 
Culkov offers a juxtaposition of Versilov’s and the Ridiculous 
Man's descriptions of the Golden Age (pp. 270-271), and Koma- 
rovich compares Versilov’s dream to its earlier version (Der 
unbek. Dost., pp. 476-481), but neither author discusses the 
overall development of the theme. 

The kinship between the Underground Man and the Ridic- 
ulous Man is suggested in Reinhard Lauth’s Die Philosophie 
Dostojewskis (Munich, 1950), where the Ridiculous Man is re- 
ferred to as an “aged” Underground Man (p. 333). The same 
aspect is also stressed in A. Steinberg’s Sistema Svobody F. 
M. Dostoevskovo (Berlin, 1923), pp. 88-89; neither author ex- 
plores the relationship more fully. 

Finally, the evaluations of the story’s merit range between 
extremes. The story is ignored, e.g., by André Gide and Julius 
Meier-Graefe. On the other hand, Motulskij refers to its 
theme as “the mysterious source of Dostoevskij's entire inspi- 
ration” (p. 456) and to the story as “Dostoevskij’s experience 
of a moment of the ecstasy of world harmony, and the clue to 
his complicated religious philosophy” (p. 458). Hackel calls 
the story “the key to Dostoevskij’s mystical anthropology,” 
containing “the fundamental insights of his life” (p. 5), and the 
conclusion of a long developmental process” (p. 14). Steinberg 
sees in the story a grandiose attempt to present the entire his- 
torical development of Western consciousness (p. 88). 














3. Page references following quotations refer to the follow- 
ing translations, changed by me in some details: David Magar- 
shack’s translation of “Notes from Underground” and “The 
Dream of a Ridiculous Man” in The Best Short Stories of Do- 
stoevsky (Modern Library), Constance Garnett’s translations 
of The Idiot (Bantam Books, 1958), A Raw Youth (Macmillan, 
1928), The Possessed and The Brothers Karamazov (Modern 
Library). 








4. This ambiguity is a major reason for the critical dis- 
agreement mentioned above. 


5. The validity of the chapter has been questioned, since 
Dostoevskij had, under censorship pressure, withdrawn it 
from publication and never reinstated it. V. Brodskij suggests 
that Dostoevskij’s conception of Stavrogin had changed from 
that of a prophet for an ethical revival to a man doomed be- 
cause he was torn from the soil, and that therefore the chap- 
ter was no longer appropriate (Der unbek. Dost., pp. 197-198). 
I see no contradiction between Stavrogin's conception in the 
book and in this chapter; on the contrary, the chapter substan- 
tially deepens our understanding of Stavrogin's character and 
conflict. The permanent exclusion may well have had a sim- 
pler justification: since the Golden Age dream had become an 
intrinsic aspect of Versilov’s philosophy, Dostoevskij could 
not have easily published the older chapter without completely 
reworking Versilov’s confession. 








6. A good discussion of Stavrogin's crisis and choice can 
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be found in Romano Guardini, Religidse Gestalten in Dostojew- 
skis Werk (Munich, 1951). 





7. Versilov’s words are almost identical with Stavrogin’s. 
There are only two interesting changes. Versilov does not re- 
fer to man’s “great future,” and he defines his almost unbear- 
able happiness upon waking as “the love of all humanity” (pp. 
461-462). 


8. Originally, Stavrogin, too, was to take this further step 
toward religion. The notes for his confession read: “Sequence: 
Venice and the men, Claude Lorraine, the revealed secret of 
Atheism, the apparition of Christ.” (Der unbek. Dost., p. 464; 
cf. also pp. 181-219, 314). 

Likewise, the conception of Versilov underwent consider- 
able fluctuation. Early notes suggest that Versilov wanted to 
believe but was in the end killed by his doubts (see Culkov, p. 
254). Elsewhere it is suggested that Versilov, like his model 
Herzen, is saved from despair by a sudden love for his country. 
(Versilov’s wife, according to Dostoevskij's notes, was a sym- 
bol of Russia. See Dolinin: V tvortéeskoj laboratorii Dostoev- 
skogo [Sovetskij Pisatel', 1947], pp. 71-72, 75.) 

An earlier version of Versilov’s confession reveals a 
much stronger Christian element. There Versilov adds to his 
picture of mankind's last days: “At times I try to imagine 
how man could exist without God, and whether this is even pos- 
sible. To you, my dear, I will confess that I always reached 
the conclusion, that this cannot be and that all will end in God 
... damit, dass wir zu ihm eingehen] * (Der unbek. Dost., 

p. 378). Versilov’s religious vision also includes the following: 
“... and then, suddenly, the lofty vision would arise before all 
eyes, ah, I could no longer imagine man without Him, my boy. 
Since He has existed, He can no longer disappear. And were 
he to disappear, then they would find Him again. I imagine: 

He would step into their midst, hold out his hands and speak: 
How could you forget Him?” (Ibid., p. 479.) 














9. This idea is already foreshadowed in Kirillov’s insist- 
ence that all is good, and that this will be made manifest by 
the Man-God. 


10. At least in this story, Dostoevskij seems to reject the 
possibility of a sufficient justification of original sin. It should 
be noted that man's Fall is not only brought about almost ac- 
cidentally by an outsider and his highly personal experiment, 
but man's subsequent development is described negatively. It 
ends not with Christ but with a parody of his redemption, and 
with a death not of salvation but of failure. (The problem of 
original sin in Dostoevskij is too complex to be pursued here 
much further. Interesting comments can be found in Lauth, 
pp. 474-475. I fully agree with Mr. Lauth’s suggestion that 
Dostoevskij saw only two possibilities of dealing with original 
sin, namely either by rejecting it as incomprehensible and 
evil, or by accepting it in the deepest sense, by taking all guilt 
upon himself. I disagree, however, with Mr. Lauth’s subse- 
quent suggestion that *The Dream of a Ridiculous Man” also 
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presents man’s Fall and suffering as necessary and prepara- 
tory for a subsequent purification. Though Dostoevskij fre- 
quently expresses this view, I see no adequate justification for 
it here. 


ll. I find no sufficient evidence in the text for the sugges- 
tion that though the Ridiculous Man does not mention Christ, 
“for him this last truth has already been proclaimed by the 
deist Versilov” (Moéulskij, p. 458). 


12. The kiss, as a symbol of humble, religious love, is not 
part of Ivan’s positivistic cynical philosophy, but belongs to its 
antithesis, Zosima’s creed. Zosima admonishes his disciples: 
“If after your kiss, he [your enemy] goes away unmoved and 
laughs at you, do not get angry. It shows that his time has not 
come. It will come.” (p. 385.) When Alésha kisses Ivan, he is 
following the Elder’s precept. The passage foreshadows the 
ultimate victory of Zosima and Alésha over Ivan. 


13. This interpretation is based primarily on two passages: 
on Alésha’s thoughts as he sits by his delirious brother’s bed- 
side: “He will either rise up in the light of truth, or ... he'll 
perish in hate, revenging on himself and on everyone his hav- 
ing served the cause he does not believe in” (p. 796), and on 
the author’s remark that to discuss Ivan’s passion for Katrina 
Ivanovna which “left its mark on all the rest of his life,” would 
furnish the subject for another novel (p. 743). 


14. See Zosima’s childhood reminiscences and his shock 
at Markel’s irreligious behavior (p. 342), as well as his deeply 
personal experience of the story of Job (p. 346). 


15. In his doubts and fears he rejects the words of the Bible 
which Zosima reads to him (see pp. 370-371). Furthermore, 
his conversion is initially motivated by the need-for inner 
peace — the Kingdom of Heaven within man, or the Golden 
Age in the Pocket — rather than by the wish to attain Divine 
forgiveness. (Cf. “I know it will be heaven for me, heaven, the 
moment I confess. Fourteen years I have been in hell. I want 
to suffer. I will take my punishment and begin to live.” 

(p. 369.) 


16. Zosima’s creed is emphatically Christian (cf. the nu- 
merous references to that effect, pp. 375-588), but it also con- 
tains the belief in a Golden Age within man and among men, the 
belief in man’s basic goodness and his right to happiness, 
which is not necessarily part of Christianity. (It is this aspect 
of Zosima’s creed that is questioned by many of the monks.) 

In his unpublished notes Dostoevskij draws the following link 
between the Golden Age and Christianity: ‘If it is a dream [i.e. 
paradise], then its realization is easier in Christ than without 
Christ, for without him it is impossible — and without him 
the whole world must perish.” (Die Urgestalt der Briider Ka- 
ramazow, ed. V. Komarovich [Munich, 1928], p. 305.) 

Besides humble and religious love Zosima's creed con- 
tains another basic tenet which Dostoevskij had not advocated 
before —— the promise of immortality. Though crucial for the 
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philosophy of The Brothers Karamazov, it is peripheral to our 
analysis. 





17. The terms are used by Lauth, though similar differen- 
tiations can be found elsewhere. (For an interesting discussion 
of suicide see Lauth’s chapter on the subject, pp. 329-341.) 


18. This is of course an oversimplification. As in all of 
Dostoevskij's major figures, it is not merely a question of the 
rule of feeling over reason, but of their harmonious coexistence 


19. The one notable exception is Prince MySkin. There the 
saint is placed in the center, but he is not sufficiently of this 
world to recognize the power of evil. 


20. Makar, or rather his predecessor in Dostoevskij’s 
early draft, the atheistic Fédor Fédorovich, was originally to 
become both Versilov’s and Arkadij’s savior. (See Dolinin, pp. 
28, 32.) It may be of interest that originally Stavrogin already 
was to have a saintly counterpart, Golubov, who proclaimed the 
creed of heaven on earth. Some of his traits and beliefs were 
later given to Kirillov. (See Moulskij, pp. 337-338.) 


21. Dostoevskij himself saw Zosima as a spokesman of his 
own ideas, and Zosima's chapter as the climax of the book 
(Die Urgest. d. Br. K., pp. 574, 517), 
































YUGOSLAV EPIC PREAMBLES 


By Eugene E. Pantzer 


George Washington University 


Little attention has been given to Russian and Yugoslav 
epic preambles.' In retrospect this fact is particularly sad 
because preambles are lively pieces of oral folk art, and 
because they represent an interesting historical tradition. 
The Millman Parry Collection at Harvard fortunately con- 
tains many preambles from good singers. Analysis of such 
material yields information on themes and structures and 
provides ample proof of the preamble’s merits. 

Preambles are brief songs which precede epics, their 
chief purpose at the present time ostensibly being to gain 
audience attention before the epic story starts. The goal of 
the contemporary preamble is social entertainment—a part- 
ly suspenseful, partly diversionary focussing on the singer's 
words and situation. It was not always thus: quite probably, 
preambles once had a ritual significance. They were a 
form of initial magic where the poet assumed the role of a 
seer. The origin of Slavic preambles is to be found, not in 
literary convention, but in the relationship of epic and rite, 
religion, magic. 

Recorded preambles are few,* except for the Parry Col- 
lection, and the lack seems to be largely the result of nine- 
teenth-century collecting techniques. A hundred years ago, 
lacking electrical apparatus, most collectors transcribed 
from dictation. For a singer the immediate atmosphere— 
without music, without an audience other than the collector 
— was painfully uncongenial and entirely unsuitable for the 
singing of preambles. In addition, collectors had little in- 
terest in anything but the epic story. They regarded pre- 
ambles, which they knew to exist, as mere “exclamations” 
(usklici)® on the part of the singer. 

Serbo-Croatian words for “preamble” are several, ow- 
ing to differences of dialect and usage. Pretpev and pripev* 
would appear to be the most common equivalents, though 
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there is no need to be arbitrary. A singer may not know 
what a “preamble” is. Parry had to explain pripev to Avdo 
Medjedovié, a renowned singer in Bijelo Polje (now in Mon- 
tenegro). Only the term was unfamiliar, however, for ex- 
amples came readily to mind. Pretpev and pripev both 
mean “a preliminary song.” But, since pripev may also 
have the sense of “an additional song,” it is of considerable 
interest as a clue to the singer's conception of the preamble. 
In its second meaning, pripev is applied to songs added at 
the end of epics—to what have been called * concluding 
songs.” 

Yugoslav preambles are sung in the traditional ten—syl- 
lable epic meter. They vary in length and number of themes. 
Their beginnings are usually defined by relation to a musical 
prelude; their endings, either by specific announcement or 
by the appearance of formulas well-known to the audience as 
the introductory lines of an epic tale—lines like Jali grmi 
jal' se zemlja trese (“Was this thunder or an earthquake ?”) 
or Vino Pije Kraljevi¢u Marko (“Marko the king’s son was 
drinking wine ...”). The use of such formulas signals a 
break between preamble and main song. 

Themes in preambles appear to be of four broad types: 
the address, the gnomon, the anecdote, and the statement 
of purpose. These offer a considerable variety of combina- 
tion. Singers like to begin with an invocation—the deity 
may be either the Christian God or Allah—and the invocation 
generally asks that some action be taken. A frequent re- 
quest is that God made glad host and guests alike, for exam- 
ple: 








Veseli nam, BoZe, domaéi- O God, make glad our host, 


na, And whoever shall be his 
I u domu ko se namjerio, guest, 
I on mu se vazda veselio! And may the one be glad of 
Veselje nam nigda ne ginu- the other! 
lo! Let our happiness never 
end! 


It is tempting to see here the survival (the latter-day re- 
working) of a pagan invocation. The wish for general well- 
being may be related to the purpose of epic poetry: to confer 
benefits on all who listen. 

The address need not be limited to deity. A singer of- 
ten turns to his audience, as a way of drawing attention, and 
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addresses them as “brothers” (braéo). Another subject of 
address is the gusle—taken now as a symbol of nationalist 
pride—but perhaps in much earlier days understood as the 
instrument which created a spell. The singer named the 
gusle because he sought power over it. The important point 
is that the imperative mood establishes a tie between singer 
and audience. The imperative is to preambles what the in- 
dicative is to epics. Preambles favor the present; epics, 
the past. The third person, characteristic of epics, tends 
to appear less frequently in preambles. Rather, we find the 
first or second person in prominence. 

The gnomic material (gnomon) is often presented in anti- 
thesis. Things which seem easy are contrasted with their 
opposites. In one preamble’ we learn that it is easy fora 
drunkard to sing, for a sad mother to lament, for a widow to 
sit by a loafer, for an orphan to approach a feeding trough, 
and for a young son-in-law to visit his mother-in-law. At 
the same time, it is hard for a poet to sing perforce, for a 
hat on a madman’s head, for a rifle in the hands of a poor 
hero, for a bell on a little sheep, for moustaches on an old 
man who slavvers, and for a necklace around a dirty neck. 

Another way is to enumerate a series of items going 
from good to better; or, more likely, from bad to worse. It 
is bad, says one preamble,® to plough, worse to make war, 
and worst of all to work for an old man. An evil wife is 
worse than a chain, an empty house, a prison. Occasionally, 
three or more things seem equally distasteful. A small 
gusle, a crooked bow, a thirsty throat—these are a dreadful 
combination. Relationships between old men and young girls 
are frowned on by the singers of preambles. 

Some singers construct definitions, usually humorous, 
along the pattern “there is no X without Y.” Thus a Bosnian 
guslar says’ that there is no summer without St. Peter's Day, 
no winter without wind, no hero without moustaches, no man 
without debts, no priest who can perform miracles, no wom- 
an who talks only a little. The length of the series will de- 
pend on the singer’s imagination. 

Much of the material depicts private life and defends 
well-established family custom. A girl invites criticism if 
she elopes and goes alone, of her own free will, to her hus- 
band, for she has ignored the rite of bride-stealing, part of 
the social code of past days. Youth is praised as the bloom 
of life andlove. Young men have certain prerogatives which 
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are lost in later life. It is easy, says a singer, for a young 
boy to embrace a girl. But it goes hard for the bride of an 
old fellow: she spends half the night chasing fleas, and the 
other half she spends bumping into her husband.'® A recur- 
ring view is that people remain unchanged by rank or station. 
Even a monk can be lustful, especially if he is young. 

Lessons are drawn from Nature. The activities proper 
to every animal are said to be “easy.” It is natural for ea- 
gles to be feathered. It is easy for them to fly. Sheep like 
to rest in shade; lambs, to frolic on meadows. All these 
things seem conspicuously right. We see an opposite situa- 
tion when Nature’s laws are violated. If the eagle cannot fly 
and the wolf cannot bite, difficulties abound: 


TeSko orlu bez brénijeh It is hard for an eagle with- 
pera, out wing feathers, 

Staru vuku bez podoénih For an old wolf without 
zuba. back teeth. 

Lasno li je plandovati ovci, But it is easy for a ewe to 

A janjcima igrat' po liva- rest, 
di!" And for lambs to play on 


the meadow! 


By the same logic, the snake has nothing to do with the fal- 
con, nor the cuckoo with the eagle. Cows should beware 
wolves; and mice, cats: for such associations bring disaster. 

The applicability of natural law to human life is often 
stressed. Avdo Medjedovi€é compares a husband defended by 
women to a wolf brought up by birds.'* He says that it is as 
easy for a contented man to babble as for an ass to neigh in 
springtime. An evil woman is a bitch, a nagging wife “a 
howler” (Zena lajavica). In one song, Avdo says that the 
husband of such a woman will develop a heart blacker than 
the raven’s. Again, crafty merchants are compared to foxes: 
both will devour anything that lies to hand until their skins 
are flayed off. Even when no comparisons seem intended— 
when, for example, a singer describes his clothing or his 
gusle—there is acknowledgment of man’s closeness to the 
world of Nature: 





Na mene je kapa jagnetina, Ihave a lambskin cap, 
Na guslama Eapra jaretina, On my gusle is a goatskin 


Na gudalu dlaka Zdrebeti- cover, 
na.}3 There is horsehair on the 
bow. 


From animals to trees and flowers. In many South 
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Slavic preambles and concluding songs, trees symbolize 
well-being. The fir is strength, health; the evergreen nee- 
dles of the pine represent constancy. With the idea of 
health, Avdo Medjedovié associates roses in spring gardens, 
willow trees rising from bare gound, and, of course, the fir 
(jela) and pine (bor).!* 

"Another theme in the preamble is the statement of pur- 
pose—that is, the singer’s announcement of the main song. 
The statement need not appear, for, by the use of stereo- 
typed introductory formulas, the singer makes it clear that 
the preamble has ended and that the main story has begun. 
When the statement does appear, however, it is unmistak- 
able. We recognize phrases like Pa poslije da popijevamo 
(“And then let us sing ...”) as declarations of purpose, and 
we would expect them near the introduction to the story: 





A po tome, braéo moja And now, my dear brothers, 

draga, Let me sing you a song if I 
Ako umjeh, pjesmu da vi can. 

eeeneenn Marko the king’s son was at 
Kralji€é Marko sjede za supper... 

veteru...)® 


At the end of epics, themes appear which correspond to pre- 
ambular statements of purpose. The singer declares that he 


has sung about past events which have now been remembered: 


Davno bilo, sad se spominjalo. 

Anecdotes are little stories. Told for entertainment, 
they tend to be indecent. A popular theme is the story of 
various animals strangely attired: a turbaned wolf, a shod 
duck, a saddled hen, a fox introusers. The singer pretends 
to accept all of these except the last. He is astonished at the 
sight of a fox in trousers: 





Ne éudim se vuku u saruku, Im not surprised at a tur- 
Neg’ u Livnu patka potkova- baned wolf, 


na, But in Livan there is a shod 
U Glamoéu tuka osedlana, duck, 
U Mostaru gace na lisici. In Glamoc a saddled hen, 
Nit' se Eudim patki potko- In Mostar trousers on a fox. 
vanoj, A shod duck, a saddled hen 
Nit' se €udim tuki osedla- I can accept, 

noj, But not a fox in trousers! 
Veé lisici, Sto’su ga€e na 

njoj! 


The anecdotes tend toward parody. Sometimes a 
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standard introduction serves to begin a grotesquerie. Haj- 
dar Habul (of Gacko, Hercegovina), for example, begins!’ 
by describing the celebration of a slava where, instead of 
the usual hero, nine horses are present. They are sporting 
about in the wheat. A fat brown mare swears that she will 
not leave until the last of the wheat has been eaten. The 
scene ends with the arrival of human guests, as if fora 
wedding. But these turn out to be, not the splendid wedding 
guests (kiéeni svatovi) of traditional song. They are one- 
eyed, ill-assorted monsters armed for a ludicrous hunt. 





The broad themes mentioned above are combined ac- 
cording to several principles. Of course, singers learn 
themes in a particular order, and the transmitting order can 
change, depending upon experience or upon the immediate 
occasion for song. This fact explains, in part, why two ver- 
sions of an epic are different, even when sung by the same 
person. To a degree, it also explains differences in pream- 
bles. Epic combinations, however, are not entirely like 
preamble combinations. Narrative sequence is characteris- 
tic of epics. Many preambles must be otherwise explained. 

Preambles show a principle of logical order. We ex- 
pect an invocation at the start, a statement of purpose at the 
end, and other themes, if any, inbetween. Yet, since the 
logical pattern is not always present, it is apparent that oth- 
er principles are also at work, among them grammatical 
parallelism. A singer can build a series of contrasts with an 
economy of changes. A thrifty use of grammar is seen in 
the passage below: 


TeSko Marku samu medju It is hard for Marko to be 


Turke, alone among the Turks, 
Djemerliji u stra3ive ruke. And for a purse in trem- 
Lasno li je manastirskom bling hands. 

djaku, But how easy for a monas- 
Raspikuci kod zendjila ba- tery student, 

ba!!® For a wastrel in the house- 


hold of a rich father! 


The dative construction is here made to work very hard. 
Mumin Vlahovljak, a contemporary Bosnian singer, illus- 
trates how a genitive, when repeated, serves to extend an 
address. He enumerates various evils from which God is to 
save him: 
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Ej, ej, satuvaj nas, BoZe, Keep us, God, from sin, th 
taksirata, From the evil godfather and ja 
Od zla kuma i nevjerna the faithless friend, th 
druga, And from the bitch who 
I od kutke koja hoée mutke, wishes (to kill) silently, - 
I taynice kuée brez sretnice, And the prison of a house m 
I sindZira gvozdja prokle- which lacks happiness, li 
toga, And the cursed iron chain, v1 
I hrdjave kuée kapaviée, And the awful leaky house, lo 
I proklete Zene lajavice.!? And the damned howling -_ 
wife. 
th 
Continuing, he sets forth his thoughts on friendship and on s¢ 
domestic management: as 
ne 
Sa svakim se nemoj kumo- Don't godfather everybody, le 
vati, Nor, furthermore, make a f 
Ni o potom svakim drugo- friend of everybody, . 
vati, And truly no grief will be 
A ti pravo havsa pati' ne€e3. yours. 
Kuéu prekri, pa kapati A roof on your house will 
neée, keep it from falling. 
Zenu Sini, pa lajati neée.2° A blow at your wife will 
keep her from howling. 
All five lines contain infinitives. The final three have, in 
addition, the words ne€e/ne€eS3. The imperative mood 
marks the beginning and end. 
Preambles swim with words which sound much the same. 
Acoustics is exploited to the full, and the hearer seems to be 
hearing echoes. That there is reason for such an impres- 
sion can be shown. Notice what occurs in this short passage 
from the Montenegrin, Tanasije Vutié: 
TeSko kapi na manitoj glavi, It is hard for a hat on a mad 
Cistu zlatu na kaljavu vratu, head, 
A dolami na pleéi grbave; For pure gold on a dirty T 
DzZeverdanu na loSu junaku, neck, t] 
Dobru zveku na malo bra- For a cape on humped 
vaka.”! shoulders; P 
For a gun to be on a poor te 
hero, il 
For a fine bell on a little L 
sheep. . 
Sound sequences recur: kapi—glavi, zlatu—vratu, junaku— a 
nejaku ... There are rhymes and half-rhymes on words, 
word parts, morphs. Some ofthe similarities suggest a 
false togetherness; the [i] of kapi is dative, but glavi is in 
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the locative. [u] is dative in Zistu zlatu, but locative in kal - 
javu vratu. junaku-nejaku offers an example of paranomasia, 
the more striking because reversals of adjective-noun order 
occur in lines three and five. As a matter of fact, the for- 
mula pattern of this order is pleasantly balanced, so that in 
lines one and two we find 4-2 (na manitoj-glavi, na kaljavu- 
vratu); in lines three and four, ai 3 (na pleéi- -grbave, na 
loSu-junaku), and 3-3 in lines five and six.” 

The repetition of sounds has an incanfatory effect and is 
therefore a well-known token of folk charms. Rhyme, as- 
sonance, alliteration can be used to induce moods—as well 
as for mnemonic or syntactic purposes. A feeling of heavi- 
ness or lightness is brought about through sound. The fol- 
lowing preamble prayer (from Avdo Medjedovié) gains much 
from repetition of the grave vowel [u]: 














Oj, rijeé prva: BoZe nam The first work is this: let 


pomozi! God help us! 
Evo druga: Amin ako Bog And here is the second: let 
da! it be as God wills! 
A sal da ga pominjemo If only we call on him often, 
éesto, God will help us in every 
Pa €e nama svuj Bog po- way, 
magati, Turn us from all evil, 


A od svake muke zaklanjati, From the hand of the enemy, 
Svake muke i ruke du3man- From all misfortunes and 


ske, troubles, 
I svakoga hala i belaja, And something worse than 
I bijede gore od belaja, trouble— 
toje gora od sedam belaja: Worse than seven troubles: 
Iu kuéi lode domaiZice. A poor wife at home. 


Gore od te nema kukavice, There is nothing worse 
No na kuéi od zle domaZi- Than an evil woman in the 
ce.2 house. 


The weight of the words with the vowel, especially of those 
that occur under strong stress (svuj, muke, ku¢i, kukavice), 
puts a drag on the movement, imparts solemnity, and seems 
to fit well with the mock gloom expressed. How even more 
important the role of sound must have been in ancient days! 
Do we see here, perhaps, something of the preamble sing- 
er’s earlier role, when his mastery of the word set him 
above other men and put him a little nearer to the gods? 
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Notes 


1, Short references to Yugoslav preambles are to be 
found in F. Krauss, Smailagic Meho (Dubrovnik, 1896), pp. 70- 
78, 153-160; T. Maretic, NaSa narodna epika (Zagreb, 1909), 
pp. 70-74; M. Murke, Tragom srpske-hrvatske narodne 
epike (Zagreb, 1951), I, 226-231; N. Saulic, Srpske narodne 
pjesme (Belgrade, 1929), pp. xxxii-xlviii. 














2. The chief non-Parry sources are mentioned in note l, 
namely Krauss and Sauli¢é. Isolated preambles are to be found 
in V. Vréevic, Razni Elanci (Dubrovnik, 1891); O. Griié, 
Sinjske narodne pjesme (Split, 1929); B. Bartok and A, Lord, 
Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs (New York, 1951). 


3. This word is used by V. Bogidic, Narodne pjesme iz 
starijih, najvidse primorskih zapisa (Belgrade, 1898), p. 58. 














4. See the definitions in S, Ristic, J. Kangrga, Retnik 
srpskohrvatskog i nematkog jezika (Belgrade, 1928): “pret- 
pev”, “pripev”; but especially Murko, Tragom, I, 226. 





5. The term is my own. Serbs sometimes refer to these 
songs as zavrSetaci or svrSetaci. 





6. Sauli¢, Pjesme, p. xxxiv. 
7. Ibid., p. xxxviii. 
8. Ibid., r. xliv. 


9. Quoted by M. Filipovic, “Zivot i obigaji narodni u 
Visotkoj Nahiji,” Srpski etnografski zbornik, drugo otdelenije: 
Zivot i obigaji narodni, Book 27 (1949), p. 222. (Stjepan 
Radié; Vlahinja, Bosnia. ) 


10. Sauli¢, Pjesme, p. xlvi. 








ll. Vréevic, Clanci, p. 99. 


12, Millman Parry Collection, no. 12,445: “Priéanje za 
rukopis broj 6840.” 


13. Saulié, Pjesme, p. xxv, and similarly on p. xxxviii. 


14, Parry Collection, No. 12,441, lines 13,320 ff.: “Os- 
man Delibegovic i Pavicevic Luka,” Part Two. 


15. Quoted by Maretic, Epika, p. 70. 


16. This version is quoted from Gréic, Sinjske pjesme, 
p. xiii (BoZe Domnjak; Potravlje). The singer prepares us 
for the humorous outcome by the repetitions and rhymes 
(yuku u saruku; patka potkovana) — but the joke is not really 
explained. In another version, a singer asks who will undo 
the animal’s trousers when he urinates. See Bartok and Lord, 
Folk Songs, p. 306 (no. 13B). 


17. Parry Collection, No. 908: “Pripjev.” 
18. Vréevic, Clanci, p. 100. 


19, Parry Collection, No. 12,468, lines 1-7: “Beciragié 
Meho.” Mumin Vlahovljak is from Bijelo Polje, Montenegro. 
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20. Ibid., lines 10-14, 


21. Quoted from a manuscript in the possession of Dr. 
Roman Jakobson, Lines 11-15 are cited. The preamble ac- 
companied the epic “Zenidba Banovic- Mijajla.” 


22. I owe this observation to the kindness of Dr. Albert 
Lord of Harvard University. For a more profound study of 
sound patters in South Slavic epic, see his remarks in For 
Roman Jakobson (Mouton, 1956), pp. 301-305. ~— 





23. Parry Collection, No. 12,471: “Beciragic Meho.” 








ON THE METHOD OF ETYMOLOGIZING, 
WITH EXAMPLES FROM LITHUANIAN AND ENGLISH 


By Alfred Senn 


University of Pennsylvania 


On June 28 and 29, 1933, those American newspapers 
which carried Robert L. Ripley’s syndicated feature “Be- 
lieve It or Not” informed their readers that in the English 
language there was one (and only one) word derived from 
the Lithuanian language. This distinction was given to the 
word talk, the ancestor of which, according to Mr. Ripley, 
was the Lithuanian noun tulkas, incorrectly defined by Mr. 
Ripley as “speaker.” Actually, tulkas means “interpreter” 
and originally was not Lithuanian at all. Moreover, its use 
was limited to Lithuania Minor, that is former East Prus- 
sia, which was under German influence for many centuries. 
This Prussian- Lithuanian word must have been taken over 
from the language of the German colonists of that region. 
How it had gotten into German is a question that does not 
concern us in this connection. 

In view of the obvious fact that the derivation of an Eng- 
lish word from Lithuanian is simply inconceivable, I can 
only hope that my readers will be indulgent with me for 
mentioning Ripley’s explanation. However, Ripley's method 
of etymologizing is essentially not different from that em- 
ployed by certain Lithuanian etymologists, e.g., the late 
Father Jaunius and the Soviet Lithuanian linguist Mironas, 
and sometimes even by the late Ernst Fraenkel in his Lith- 
uanian etymological dictionary.' I would not mention the 
absolutely amateurish Father Jaunius, who has been dead 
for half a century, were it not for the fact that Ernst Fraen- 
kel in his later years repeatedly accepted his inventions 
and used them as a basis for new so-called “phonetic laws.” 
A complete lack of methodology lies at the root of this un- 
scientific approach, and the outstanding feature in it is dis- 
regard of historical facts. 





An etymologist attempting to explain the origin of a 
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word and trying to find possible cognates in other languages 
must begin by studying the antecedent history of the word 
in question. In the case of Eng. talk and Lith. tulkas, we 
must first of all find out in what form and meaning the word 
talk appeared in earlier periods of the English language. 
Today this word is used either as a noun or as a verb. The 
verbal usage, however, is older and the usage as a substan- 
tive only a later development. This is also the conviction 
of the editor of the Oxford English Dictionary, who defines 
the substantive talk as “the action or practice of talking.” 
Talk is a derivative verb, formed with the suffix -k from 
the Old Germanic *taljan which in turn survives in the verb 
tell. Thus, we find that the verb talk can be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of native English material without re- 
sorting to the explanation of it as a loan-word. Ripley's 
etymology, given to him by some anonymous linguist, was 
based exclusively on a superficial phonetic similarity, with- 
out any consideration as to the historical possibility of the 
necessary contacts between the two languages involved.’ 

In our professional designation comparative philology, 
the term comparative, both in theory and in practice, means 
a combination of the comparative and historical approach. 
This is true to such a degree that frequently the expres- 
sions comparative grammar and historical grammar are 
used in an identical sense. This clearly indicates the im- 
plied intention that pertinent historical facts must be taken 
into consideration. Unfortunately, because of our human 
limitations, it is only natural that some historical facts 
may escape our attention. One of the outstanding historical 
events was the discovery of the New World with its subse- 
quent impact on certain aspects of European life. European 
agriculture and horticulture were enriched by transplan- 
tations from South and North America. One of the trans- 
planted items is the large garden strawberry which was 
brought to Europe at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The traditional small European strawberry is called 
Erdbeere in German and Z@muogé (or Zemuogé) in Lithua- 
nian. Lith. Zémuogé is a compound of Z@mé ‘earth’ and 
voga ‘berry,’ and consequently a loan translation of German 
Erdbeere. If the name of an original European berry is 
made up of modern elements, it would seem sensible to 
assume that the designation for an extremely modern vari- 
ety of that berry, imported from a part of the world that 
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had not been Indo-Europeanized until recently, cannot be an 
inherited word formed in Proto-Indo-European times as a 
description of certain alleged characteristics of that mod- 
ern fruit. However, in the etymology given by Ernst Fraen- 
kel! we have exactly such an unrealistic situation. Lith. 
bras5ké ‘the large garden strawberry,’ as well as Latin 
fragum ‘strawberry,’ are supposed to be akin to the Lith- 
uanian verb barSké'ti ‘to rattle.’ The large strawberry is 
said to have received its name from the fragile character 
of its stem. For support of this etymology, the author re- 
fers to an article of his in which additional designations for 
this plant are collected (from various languages), all of 
these designations allegedly belonging to words with the 
meaning ‘to break, to split, to fall apart.’ Our first objec- 
tion to this explanation is that Lith. barSké'ti expresses 
exclusively a rattling sound and has nothing to do with 
‘breaking’ or ‘falling apart.’ Another semantic difficulty 
arises from the fact that even today braské has several 
meanings, one of them a small kind of ‘raspberry’ which 
has the international botanical name rubus chamaemorus, 
and in Russian is called mordSka and in Polish moroszka. 
Lith. bra3ké is a transformation of this Slavic mordSka 
and originally did not designate a strawberry at all. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the Lithuanian botanist 
PabréZa (1771-1849) introduced bra&ské as the botanical 
term for the newly imported American plant, and this term 
was later accepted by the modern Lithuanian standard lan- 
guage. 

Etymology as the study of the historical development 
of words is first of all a historical discipline, and histori- 
cal research methods must be applied init. To be sure, 
the lack of sufficient factual material forces us frequently 
to resort to comparative speculation based on hypotheses. 
But there is great danger that we may go astray unless the 
comparative research method is restrained by the histori- 
cal. Ifa plausible explanation based on recent historical 
developments is possible, a prehistorical and purely hypo- 
thetical explanation should not even be attempted. Of course, 
this necessitates careful scrutiny in the recorded word ma- 
terial of the individual historical languages as a preliminary 
step. One example will suffice to illustrate this problem. 
Lith. blaké ‘bedbug’ (cimex lectularius) has received a good 
deal of attention in the scholarly literature, beginning with 
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XXII (1921), 142-143. More recently, Franz Specht, Ursprung 
der indogermanischen Deklination, p. 41, considered the word 
a pure representative of the Proto-IE € stems. Actually, 
blaké is a rather recent back formation from Lith. blakute 

or blakuté. This, in turn, is a compound consisting of Rus- 
sian bloxa ‘flea’ as the first component and Lith. utis 

‘louse’ as the second.? 





I started this paper by refuting an unfounded assertion 
that there is in the English language one word of Lithuanian 
origin. And yet, there are certain English-Lithuanian con- 
formities in the vocabulary which are worth while looking 
into. There is, for instance, the Lithuanian verb slifikti 
which cannot fail to remind an English speaker of the Eng- 
lish verb to slink, both because of the similarity in form 
and the almost complete identity in meaning. Lithuanian 
slifikti is the form of the infinitive. If we take off the infin- 
itive ending -ti, we obtain the stem slink- which is also used 
in the formation of the future tense (slifiksiu, slifiksi, slifiks, 
slifiksime, slifiksite, slifiks), of the past tense (slinkaG, 
slinkal, slifiko, slifikome, slifikote, slifiko), of the subjunc- 
tive (slifiktiau, slifiktum, etc.), of the imperative (slifik, 
slifikite), and of the half-participle (slifikdamas, etc.). To 
be sure, in the indicative of the present tense the verb has 
a different vowel, namely, slenku, slenki, slefika, slefikame, 
slefikate, slefika. This verb is very common in modern 
Lithuanian and has produced a very large word family, most 
of the members of that family being built directly on the 
basic stem slink-, while some have the umlauted stem form 
slank-, e.g., the iterative or intensive verbs slankioti and 
slankyti. 

The English verb slink shows likewise vowel gradation 
in the past tense form slunk. 

In view of the consonant changes caused by Grimm's 
Law in Germanic, Eng. slink and Lith. slifikti cannot be 
directly inherited in both languages from a common Proto— 
IE prototype. Eng. slink postulates a Proto-IE form *sleng- 
which would have to remain *sleng- in Lithuanian, unless 
the -g- in Proto-IE *sleng- was a palatal, in which case 
Lith. *slezZ- would result. By tracing Lith. slifikti back to 
Proto- Indo-European we obtain a hypothetical form *slnk- 
which would have to change to Proto-Germanic *slunx- 

(> *slth-) or rather, with Verner’s Law, to * slung. 
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A number of scholars, e.g., August Leskien,* C. C. 
Uhlenbeck,*® Karl Brugmann,® Friedrich Kluge,’ and Rein- 
hold Trautmann,® have tried to find Germanic etyma for 
Lith. slifikti. They connected it with Old High German 
slinga (which is the same as Eng. sling) and the Old High 
German verb slingan ‘to swing’. There are two things wrong 
with this etymology: (1) negligent treatment of the semantic 
problem, and (2) thoughtless application of Verner’s Law. 
Actually, it has become quite a habit with etymologists to 
overcome difficulties by calling on Verner’s Law, without 
any concern as to whether the prerequisites for the opera- 
tion of Verner’s Law have been met or not. If the g of Eng. 
sling and OHG slinga and slingan were the result of Verner’s 
Law, the stem syllable should be un and not in, since Ver- 
ner’s Law affected consonants following unaccented syllables, 
that is, syllables with reduced ablaut grade. Here we have 
a fundamental difference between Lithuanian and Germanic. 
Lith. -in- continues a Proto-IE -n-, a reduced vowel occur- 
ring in unstressed position (>Germanic -un-), while Ger- 
manic -in- continues a Proto-IE -en- (> Lith. -en-), i.e., 
normal ablaut grade occurring in ‘stressed position. 

Trautmann and Endzelin? associated Lith. slifikti with 
Lettish slikt ‘to bow, to sink, to dip, to drown.’ However, 
it is clear that Lettish slikt belongs to Lettish likt (likstu, 
liku) ‘to be bent downward (especially under a heavy bur- 
den),""° which in turn is the same as Lith. lifikti (linkstu, 
linkafl). Lettish slikt has a prothetic s-, a phenomenon quite 
common in Baltic, especially in Lithuanian. Lettish slikt 
must, moreover, be eliminated from any association with 
Lith. slifikti for semantic reasons. As a result of this elim- 
ination, Lith. slifikti and its derivative group are limited to 
Lithuanian, and here even to the last few centuries, since it 
seems to be lacking in the writings of the sixteenth century, 
although such an assertion must be made with due caution, 
in view of the absence of an Old Lithuanian dictionary. 

Naturally, Eng. slink cannot be borrowed from Lith. 
slifikti, nor is borrowing | of the Lithuanian word from the 
English thinkable, for geographical reasons. However, there 
is another widespread area of Germanic speech with essen- 
tially the same consonant system as English and with far— 
reaching identity in the vocabulary. This is Low German, 
which for centuries, up to World War II, was adjacent to 





and mixed into the Lithuanian language area in East Prussia’ 
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Low German dictionaries do indeed list a verb slinken,’* 
and this must be the source of Lith. slifikti. In taking over 
the Low German verb into Lithuanian, the German infinitive 
ending -en was replaced with the Lithuanian ending -ti. 
Thereupon, the newly acquired word fell under the analogi- 
cal influence of old words of similar structure, as for in- 
stance rifikti (renku, rinka®), trifikti (trenku, trinkaf), etc. 
Thus, the present tense form slenku came into existence, 
and the thus established vowel gradation slifikti : slenku 
automatically invited the formation of an a grade (slankioti, 
etc.).}3 

There are more English-Lithuanian lexical conformi- 
ties of this type, where the Lithuanian word must be bor- 
rowed from Low German. However, so far I can give nothing 
but guesses and suspicions, except for Eng. slip (in expres- 
sions like it slipped my mind, to slip away, to slip off, to 
give somebody the slip) and Lith. paslipti ‘to vanish unno- 
ticed,* where Low German slippen forms the bridge.'* 

It should be a challenge for students of Lithuanian to 
combine the study of the Lithuanian vocabulary with a search 
in Low German whenever such a direction is indicated. 
However, in view of the fact that the German-speaking pop- 
ulation of former East Prussia was quite heterogeneous, 
with a good portion of High German admixture, not all of 
the German loan-words that may yet be discovered in Lith- 
uanian need be of Low German origin. The reception of 
German words took place not only in East Prussia, but also 
and perhaps even more often in Lithuania Major, the area 
which was formerly called Russian Lithuania. For centuries 
there was a continuous traffic across the border, in both 
directions. Many of the Lithuanians who moved into East 
Prussia became later Germanized, while almost all Germans 
who settled in Lithuania Major were eventually, i.e., after 
a few generations, Lithuanized; the rest became Polonized 
or Russianized. Even if we should be able to show up more 
Lithuanian words as recent or relatively recent borrowings 
from the west, this would in no way lessen the value of the 
Lithuanian language for comparative Slavic and Indo-Euro- 
pean studies. 
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Notes 


l. Litauisches etymologisches Worterbuch, of which so 
far nine fascicules have been published by Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht and Carl Winter. See my review of the first three fas- 
cicules in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Jahrgang 77 (1956), col. 
893-896. 


2. See Alfred Senn, “English Words Derived from Lithu- 
anian?” Words, Vol. I, No. 2 (Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 1934), 
pp. 6-8. 








3. See Alfred Senn in Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung, 
Festschrift Albert Debrunner (Bern, 1954), pp. 422-424. 


4. Der Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen (Leipzig, 
1884), p. 343. 


5. Kurzgefasstes etymologisches W6rterbuch der altindi- 
schen Sprache (Amsterdam, 1898-99), s.v. srnka. 




















6. Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. Zweite Bearbeitung, Bd. I (1897), pp. 
387, 452, 454, 472, 608; Bd. II, Teil 3, pp. 119, 285, 444. 


7. Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache 
(many editions), s.v. Schlinge. 


8. Baltisch-Slavisches Wo6rterbuch (1923), p. 269. 

9. Muhlenbach-Endzelin, Lettisch-deutsches Worterbuch, 
Ill, pp. 935 f. 

10. Miuhlenbach-Endzelin, ibid., II, p. 487. 

1l. Cf. Erhard Riemann, “Die Erforschung der nordost- 
deutschen Mundarten und das Preussische Wérterbuch,” Jahr- 


buch fur Volkskunde der Heimatvertriebenen, III (Salzburg, 
1958), pp. 162-179. 


12. Otto Mensing, Schleswig-Holsteinisches W6rterbuch, 
IV (1933), p. 555; Schiller-Lubben, Mittelniederdeutsches 


Worterbuch, IV (1878), p. 241. 
13. See A. Senn, “Litauisch slinkti,” Die Sprache, V (1959). 



































14. See Alfred Senn, “Zur Frage des deutschen Einflusses 
auf das Litauische,” Annali dell’ Istituto Universitario Orien- 
tale di Napoli, Sezione Linguistica, Vol. I, No. 1 (1959), pp. 
65-78. 






































Harold H. Fisher, ed. American Research on Russia, Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1959. 





American Research on Russia has as its aim to provide 
a survey of recent research on Russia and the Soviet Union in 
eleven fields: history, economics, political science, philoso- 
phy and religion, social relations, science, geography, liter- 
ature, linguistics, music, and, finally, architecture and the 
minor arts. These fields have been covered by eleven differ- 
ent specialists and there is a more general chapter entitled 
“The Growth of Russian Studies” by Philip E. Mosely. The 
present review deals mainly with two chapters: those devoted 
to literature and linguistics. However, a few remarks must 
be made on the book as a whole, since its general orientation 
has had a considerable and by no means beneficial effect on 
individual contributions. The book was clearly intended to 
bring to the attention of the academic and non-academic pub- 
lic recent achievements in American scholarship, to point out 
the many gaps in our knowledge, to emphasize the need — in 
an age of government research — for private enterprise re- 
search and, in general, to promote interest in Russian and 
Soviet studies. These objectives are highly commendable. 
Unfortunately, the book falls between two stools. It neither 
makes pleasurable reading for the layman nor is it adequate 
for reference purposes for the scholar. American Research 
on Russia is in effect an incomplete and sometimes lopsided 
catalogue of our research achievements and desiderata, loose- 
ly bound together with repetitions, clichés, and earnest pla- 
titudes. 

The authors of the eleven contributions prepared their 
first drafts as discussion papers for a conference held in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 30-31, 1958, in conjunc- 
tion with the tenth anniversary of the Russian Research Center 
of Harvard University. Some of the original discussion papers 
were stimulating and all of them may be said to have fulfilled 
a function. To these reviewers, however, it seems dubious 
that the attempt should have been made to rework them and 
weld them into a book. 

Edward J. Brown’s contribution on literature reflects some 
of the weaknesses already mentioned. The approach which 
sees some periods and authors as “covered” and others as 
needing to be “covered” is suspect. This approach is, of 
course, inherent in the very nature of American Research on 
Russia and it is difficult to see how the contributor, once em- 
barked, could do otherwise than swim with the current. Prof. 
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Brown is surely himself aware of the limitations of this ap- 
proach, for he speaks with approval of scholars who “are pre- 
pared and eager to do a job of reinterpretation on many topics, 
figures and periods.” If private enterprise research is to be 
channeled into “covering” gaps, it is hard to see in what way 

it is going to differ essentially from government research. 
Secondly, if the “covering” approach be accepted as valid for 
practical purposes, then Prof. Brown must be criticized on the 
ground that he has greatly overemphasized the Soviet period. 
Of approximately ten pages devoted to different periods, over 
six deal with Soviet literature and its problems. While various 
needs in the Soviet period are pointed out, no mention is made, 
for instance, of the fact that research on the Russian eighteenth 
century has been negligible. Thirdly, in speaking of work com- 
pleted and work in progress, Prof. Brown gives disproportion- 
ate emphasis to Columbia University. Fourthly, he makes 
little attempt, in general, to evaluate the quality of scholarly 
works and his isolated judgments, made in passing, are some- 
times questionable. It is, for example, at least unusual to 
speak of E, J. Simmons’ biography of Tolstoj as “definitive.” 
On the other hand, Prof. Brown has made some interesting 
points. His description of the state of affairs in current Soviet 
research and the figures he cites are revealing. Also, he has 
a sound, well-reasoned section on the special problems raised 
by Soviet literature which so often obliges the researcher to 
devote time and talent to a product of inferior literary quality. 
On the whole, Prof. Brown is to be congratualted for having 
handled a thankless task with skill and common sense. 

Francis J. Whitfield’s report on the state and outlook of 
Russian linguistics in the United States is a well-informed and 
thoughtful survey of this young and dynamic field of American 
scholarship. The author records the first steps and the making 
of Russian linguistics in this country, and emphasizes that it 
has from its beginning been intimately linked with the broader 
field of Slavic linguistics. His warning that the separation of 
Russian from general Slavic linguistics may lead to an atrophy 
of Russian studies themselves, should be heeded particularly 
in these days of the post-Sputnik mushrooming of Russian stud- 
ies in America. In summarizing the achievements over the 
past decade, he singles out as significant events the publication 
of a Slavic linguistic journal (Word, Vol. VIII, and four numbers 
of Slavic Word) and the Conference of American and Canadian 
Slavicists, held in 1953 in Ann Arbor. The existence of Con- 
ferences and of a central outlet for Slavic linguistic research 
are, in his opinion, essential for the well-being of Russian 
linguistic studies. 

The author makes a number of pertinent proposals concern- 
ing the further growth and needs of Russian linguistic research 
in the United States. Among the strategic areas which may be 
fruitfully exploited by the ever-increasing cadre of Slavists, 
he points to topics which are of a politically sensitive nature in 
Soviet Russia (such as the study of Soviet phraseology and of 
official jargons, or of the relation of Russian to other Slavic 
and non-Slavic languages). He stresses the importance of ap- 
plying American linguistic techniques to the analysis of Russian. 
He also suggests that for the various countries interested in 
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or introducing Russian studies, American Slavistics may play 
a significant role by providing scholarly material written in 
English, a language already well-known to many of them. 
While Professor Whitfield’s report is, undoubtedly a “can- 
did view” and “a no more than moderately optimistic apprecia- 
tion of future opportunities,” one senses in it an undercurrent 
of disappointment that no more has been achieved within the 
last decade. While one may share his impatience with the slow 
maturation of certain ambitious projects (such as the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation collective research project on contemporary 
standard Russian) and his regret over “occasional disappoint- 
ments and setbacks,” a fuller and more cheery picture of Rus- 
sian linguistics would have developed if the author were more 
explicit about some of the work which actually appeared in print 
over the period under review. Although not always impressive 
in bulk, these publications assert the avant-garde position of 
American Slavistics in matters of methodology, scope, and 
scientific objectivity. In addition to the few works listed by 
the author, one could mention the studies on the Russian verb 
(one of which generated a whole series of articles dealing with 
the verb sturcture of other Slavic languages), articles on Rus- 
sian word-formation and expressive derivation, the publication 
of a scientific textbook of Russian, an interesting philological 
discovery (Fedorov’s Primer), studies on the relation of Rus- 
sian to other Slavic and non-Slavic languages (especially Yid- 
dish), and a number of studies evaluating the history of Soviet 
linguistics of the Marr and post-Marr period. Without patting 
ourselves on the back one may say that in the United States 
Russian and more generally Slavic linguistics, although limited 
in number of works and workers, when compared with the Slav- 
ic countries, has come of age and is gaining international 
respect, as witnessed by the Fourth Congress of Slavists in 
Moscow. 


Edward Stankiewicz 
Walter N. Vickery 
Indiana University 


Richard Hare. Portraits of Russian Personalities Between 
Reform and Revolution. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1959. xii, 360, $6.75. 








It is not quite easy to see the raison détre of this book. In 
his Preface to it the author says that it is in part a chronologi- 
cal sequel (although in part they overlap) to his earlier work, 
Pioneers of Russian Social Thought (1951), in which he “drew 
attention to the neglected work of various original Russian per- 
sonalities, born in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
turies, who did a lot to guide and shape the changing outlook 
of their compatriots” (p. v). But whereas in that earlier book 
Mr. Hare dealt mostly with men little or insufficiently known 
to his English-speaking readers, beginning with Caadaev and 
Belinskij and down to Konstantin Leont'ev, and it therefore 
performed a useful informative function, even though it was 
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not free from factual mistakes and errors of interpretation 
(such as, for example, the political construction put on Tjut- 
éev's most famous love poem), his new volume, alongside with 
some little-known figures, includes such celebrities as Turge- 
nev, Dostoevskij, Tolstoj, and Bakunin; and the space devoted 
to their individual portraits far exceeds that which is given to 
the remaining eleven of Mr. Hare’s sitters, some of whom are 
combined in a kind of group portraits. Referring, again in the 
Preface, to those famous four men, Mr. Hare says: “To write 
once more, even from a special angle, about men whose major 
works have since become world-classics, the author should be 
able to contribute something new in judgement or revealing 
fact,” adding that “numerous newly-discovered or suppressed 
writings of theirs have been published for the first time in the 
Soviet Union, and some penetrating freshly-documented studies 
of them have been written there,” which “have not yet been as- 
similated in foreign estimates of nineteenth-century Russia” 
(p. vi). This is, however, hardly the case, and the few such 
studies which Mr. Hare mentions in his Preface, plus several 
others, have certainly been “assimilated” and utilized in such 
works as E. H. Carr’s monumental study of Bakunin, A. Yar- 
molinsky’s and D. Magarshack’s biographies of Turgenev, E. 

J. Simmons’s volumes on Tolstoj and Dostoevskij, and some 
others. In his “portraits” of these men Mr. Hare does not 
contribute any new revealing facts. Nor does he approach 
them from any new “special angle,” although there is more 
stress on the social-political ideas where the novelists are con- 
cerned (but for Turgenev we have already a thorough study, 
from this point of view, by Henri Granjard). As for the “new in 
judgement,” this claim also is hardly justified, unless this ap- 
plies to some rather strange and apodictic assertions in the 
chapter on Dostoevskij. After stating that Dostoevskij “is per- 
haps the only major Russian writer whose Western reputation 
stands on a higher level than the position assigned to him, both 
now and in the past, by harsher judgements passed upon him in 
his native land,” Mr. Hare continues: “During the last two 
decades, however, signs have multiplied to show that the pre- 
vious generation's almost ecstatic attitude to Dostoyevsky [in 
the West] is well on the wane, where it has not disappeared 
and given place to violent critical antipathy.... The recent 
decline in Dostoyevsky’s reputation and potency as a writer has 
been widespread, since we have become too painfully familiar 
with the psychological strains which his intellectual men and 
hysterical women exemplify, and we no longer need their tor- 
ments to wake us from our long-since troubled slumbers” 

(pp. 105-106). 

While the assertion that Dostoevskij’'s reputation is on de- 
cline in the West sounds highly debatable, the statement about 
the harsh judgement on Dostoevskij in Russia is extremely one- 
sided (it is enough to recall the names of Berdjaev, Vjateslav 
Ivanov, and Sestov, to which may be added those of Bem and 
others among the émigrés); this is not true even of the Soviet 
Union where the neglect of Dostoevskij was due to purely polit- 
ical reasons and where, of late, there has been a significant 
Dostoevskij revival (the recent volume called Tvoréestvo Dos- 
toevskogo is something of a revelation is this respect, but the 
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reappraisal goes back to 1955). Ona different level, one is 
equally startled by such statements as: “He [Dostoevskij] felt 
grateful to the Government for punishing him, only because he 
had already fallen hopelessly in love with pain and suffering, 
as the sole stimulus on which his peculiar nature flourished” 
(p. 114), or: “If Myshkin acquires tangible importance for 
Christian Orthodoxy, it is only by serving as a mouthpiece for 
Dostoevsky’s artificial tirades against the Catholic Church” 
(p. 127), or: “The final composite Russian man, elaborated 
by Dostoevsky in The Brothers Karamazov, showed strong 
Asiatic traits, both in the stormy and impulsive Mitya and in 
the meek, mystic, self-effacing Alyosha... ”(p. 142). It is 
also strange to find Dostoevskij's Besy described as “repulsive” 
(p. 133), and even stranger to see Aglaja in The Idiot referred 
to as “a formally pure but insignificant young woman” (p. 123). 

The essays on Turgenev and Tolstoj (the latter is divided 
into two: “The Young Tolstoy” and “Tolstoy After War and 
Peace,” the former showing considerable dependence on Ejxen- 
baum and other Soviet scholars) are, on the whole, free from 
such “revealing” judgements, although it is not clear what ex- 
actly Mr. Hare means when he says (p. 150) that the reading 
public of today ignores Tolstoj. Nor is it by any means un- 
questionable that Tolstoj “rose to fame as a social and religious 
rebel, not as a great literary artist” (p. 230). Mr. Hare's 
opinion of the stylistic excellence of Turgenev’s Poems in Prose 
will be disputed by many people. 

If more than one-half of Mr. Hare’s volume covers quite 
familiar ground and adds little to the knowledge even of the 
unversed Anglo-American reader, the chapters dealing with 
less or little known figures suffer, for the most part, on ac- 
count of their excessive brevity. The group portraits of “Rep- 
resentative Narodniks” (Lev Tixomirov, Nikolaj Mixajlovskij, 
and Petr Lavrov) and of “Three Religious- Minded Intellectuals” 
(Nikolaj Fedorov, Vladimir Solov'ev, and Vasilij Rozanov) are 
particularly unsatisfactory in their lopsidedness. In the eleven- 
page-long essay on Mixajlovskij too much room is given to his 
early “revolutionary” period, and the picture of his ideological 
sway, as the leader of Populism, over a large and important 
sector of the Russian intelligentsia is thus obscured. Nor is 
the ess2nce ot Populism in its wider connotation, of Populist 
mystique and mentality, made clear to the reader, 

In the chapter on Solov'ev and two other religious thinkers 
Mr. Hare clearly reveals that he has a blind spot where Rus- 
sian religious thought is concerned. He begins this chapter as 
follows: “The turn of the century provoked attempts to recon- 
cile the bewildering disappearance of time-honoured landmarks 
with the immutable demands of a religious conscience, This 
chapter deals with three men who devoted their lives to that 
unprofitable pursuit” (p. 266). Speaking of Solov'ev specifically, 
Mr. Hare maintains that at present there is no interest in him 
anywhere outside the narrow circle of neo-Christian commen- 
tators, although “at a time when confused remnants of religious 
yearnings had not yet been exploited by professional charlatans, 
and before the wings of soaring philosophy had been neatly clip- 
ped into shape by logical positivists, Solov'ev’s admirers were 
bold enough to describe him as at once the most typical and 
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most profound of contemporary Russian thinkers” (p. 271). 
This snooty attitude sets the tone for the whole portrait, which 
is therefore quite out of focus. This is even more true of the 
shorter section on Rozanov: Mr. Hare’s readers will be ata 
loss to understand why some of Rozanov’s Russian contempor- 
aries felt such an unconquerable aversion to him while others 
saw in him a writer of genius. 

Mr. Hare seems to be more sure of his ground in the chap- 
ter on “Three Thinking Statesmen” (Pobedonoscev, Count Vitte 
[Witte], and Stolypin), although the meaning of his initial pas- 
sage in the section on Witte is not quite clear. Credit should 
goto him, however, for attempting to correct the widespread 
conventional view which bestows all the praise on the Russian 
left-wing opposition and puts all the blame on the Government. 
But here, too, the author displays at times his inadequate 
knowledge of the background of the period and his insufficient 
grasp of the literature on the subject (Mr. Hare’s bibliographi- 
cal references are few and seem to be random). Witte himself 
would hardly have subscribed to the description of the Govern- 
ment policy towards the Ukrainians as “coldblooded racial per- 
secution” (p. 327). The assertion that at the time of the First 
Duma Miljukov “differed little from the socialists, having like 
them no other goal than to overthrow the Government by any 
means, and seize power for his own party” (p. 334) is hardly 
warranted. Inthe “portrait” of Stolypin there is no evidence 
that Mr. Hare is familiar with the extremely interesting and 
valuable memoirs of V. Maklakov or with the comparative ap- 
praisal of Witte and Stolypin by Peter Struve, published ina 
German volume. 

The two essays which respectively open and close the vol- 
ume — on Aleksandr Nikitenko, whom the author describes as 
“a plebeian conservative of the reform period,” and on Prince 
Peter Kropotkin, the famous anarchist —— seem to be freer 
from defects than the others. But the book is marred by sev- 
eral factual mistakes. Thus, Pleve [Plehve ] was assassinated 
not in 1905 but in 1904(p. 327). A much more serious error 
occurs on p. 251, in the essay on Mixajlovskij, where Mr. Hare 
speaks of a letter of Karl Marx to Plexanov as written in Feb- 
ruary 1895 although Marx had died twelve years earlier. Ac- 
tually, the letter which Mr. Hare quotes was written by Engels. 
Mr. Hare also is apparently not aware that “Ropshin,” whom he 
mentions on p. 355 as the author of the novel The Pale Horse, 
is the penname of Boris Savinkov, the famous revolutionary, 
and that the novel has a bearing, not so much on anarchism, as 
on the terrorism practised by the social-revolutionary party, 
of which Savinkov was a prominent member. There are also 
some inaccuracies in the translation of quotations. Thus, on 
p. 165 klopovonjajuSéij (the epithet which Turgenev, Tolstoj, 
DruZinin, and others applied to CernySevskij) is rendered as 
“he who smells of lice”, although klop means “bedbug” (and, 
incidentally, lice do not smell). It is also to be regretted that 
the author does not adhere consistently to any academically 
accepted scheme of transliteration. 








Gleb Struve 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Aleksandr N. Radishchev. A Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow. Tr. Leo Wiener, ed. Roderick P. Thaler. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. x, 286, $6. 00. 





Radiséev’s Journey belongs to that singular kind of creation 
which, although not possessed of any enduring literary aesthe- 
tic, makes for interesting and prolonged commentary in the 
literary histories. The work owes its prominence both to the 
historical period it documents and to the direction taken by 
Russian literary criticism since the time of Belinskij. Radi- 
Stev became the martyr and prototype of writers and members 
of a future intelligentsia cramped by censorship and oppressed 
by political control. 

Every student of Russian literature is familiar with the 
account of the book’s fame and the author's ensuing difficulties. 
Of Radiséev’s original edition of 1790, there remain extant to- 
day less than twenty copies; and although Hertzen while in 
exile published the work, it was not until 1906 that the first 
authorized edition appeared in Russia. Frequently discursive 
and heavily anecdotal, the book abounds in descriptions of life 
and customs in Catherine’s Russia and foreshadows the kind of 
social thought that eventually culminated in the overthrow of 
Czarism. 

In the form and, to some degree, in flavor the Journey is 
patterned of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, but it lacks the sly 
wit and artistry of the latter. Painful repetition of incident 
and consistent monotony in treatment of character diffused 
through a cumbrous syntax and frequently archaic language 
tend to diminish the artistic value of the work. Nevertheless, 
taken in a historical and social context, it remains one of the 
monuments of eighteenth century Russian literature. 

The present edition is the first complete translation to ap- 
pear in English. The work undertaken by Leo Wiener and de- 
layed by his death is here revised and annotated by Mr. Thaler. 
Mr. Thaler’s Foreword sketches the significance of the Journey 
and places it in proper historical perspective. It was very 
worth while to include Catherine’s notes on the work, inasmuch 
as they highlight the disparity between her own views and those 
expressed in the Journey. Full scholarly treatment of the work 
suffers somewhat in an attempt to satisfy both the serious stu- 
dent and the general reader. For scholarly purposes, it would 
seem unnecessary to supply such information as, “a troika is 
a carriage drawn by three horses abreast” (p. 262), or “one 
hundred kopeks make a ruble” (p. 265). A more historical 
documentation and an ampler bibliography could have been ex- 
pected in view of the fact that one of the foremost works of 
eighteenth century Russia is here under scrutiny. 

RadiStev’s work reads more smoothly in the English trans- 
lation than it does in the original Russian—a phenomenon com- 
mon to a great body of eighteenth century Russian literature. 
Paragraph-long sentences and wandering subordinate clauses 
have been pared and sharpened to meet the requirements of 
modern English syntax. In editing this volume, Mr. Thaler 
has worked from the facsimile edition (1935) of Radidtev's 
original 1790 version. A useful service to the scholar has been 
performed by the inclusion of the pagination of the original in 
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this translation. Immediate comparison with the Russian orig- 
inal is thereby greatly facilitated. The appearance of the Jour- 
ney in English is a valuable and most welcome contribution to 
eighteenth century Russian literary and historical scholarship. 


J. Daniel Levan 
University of Wisconsin 


F. M. Dostoevsky. The Double. Tr. George Bird. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1958. 254pp., $1.50 (pa- 
per), $3.75 (hard-bound). 


Yvonne Kapp, ed. Short Stories of Russia Today. Tr. Tatiana 
Shebunina. Boston: Roughton Mifflin Co. [1959]. 250 pp., 
$3.50. 





Nikolai Gogol. DeadSouls. Tr. George Reavey. (The World's 
Classics, No. 556.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. ix, 464, $2.50. 


George Bird's new translation of The Double is an improve- 
ment on Constance Garnett’s. It is more idiomatic and livelier. 
The older version flattened Dostoevskij's mixture of styles. 
Bird is successful in reproducing the halting, cliché-ridden 
language of Anton Antonovié, the flattering, servile phraseology 
of officials, the elevated, stilted epistolary style of the angry 
Goljadkin; Mrs. Garnett leveled all down to one neutral lan- 
guage. 

Bird modernizes the translation. His “I'll tell you some- 
thing else” is more colloquial than Mrs. Garnett’s “I will say 
more”; he breaks up periodic sentences which sound awkward 
in contemporary English; he uses “house” for Garnett’s inac- 
curate “block,” “I'm afraid” for her “I’m apprehensive,” “oil- 
cloth” for “American leather.” All in all, this translation 
ought indeed to add to the popularity of Dostoevsky’s tale, al- 
though it is not entirely true that, as the translator says in his 
note, “The Double has been neglected by all save scholars and 
and critics.” 

Comparison of Bird’s version with Mrs. Garnett’s and the 
original (the 1866 text is used by both translators) shows also 
that while his is more dashing and energetic, it is occasionally 
less accurate. “I must be off” for Pozvol'te mne teper' uda- 
lit'sja, for example, Bird substitutes a modern colloquialism 
for the more correct “Allow me to withdraw,” with which Mrs. 
Garnett reproduced Goljadkin’s momentary effort at dignified 
elevation. 

The Introduction by Mark Spilka brings out briefly but ef- 
fectively the main characteristics of The Double, compares it 
to stories by Kafka, and stresses the importance of the theme 
of the double in other works by Dostoevskij. 

Short Stories of Russia Today contains eighteen short sto- 
ries (most of them very short, not exceeding ten pages). The 
authors are represented by one story apiece, except for Vera 
Inber, who has two. Chronologically, the stories are almost 
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evenly divided into thirds: the late 1930's, the early years of 
the war (1941-1943), and the middle 1950's. The earliest story 
in the book dates from 1934. 

Despite the variety of authors, a general impression of 
sameness emerges from a reading of the anthology, due only 
in part to the fact that all the stories are given in versions by 
one translator. Some of the monotony is caused by the prin- 
ciple of selection. The stories are truly representative of 
Soviet writing of the “positive” kind. Optimism and heroism 
exude from them: military bravery in World War II (stories by 
Konstantin Simonov and Boris Lavrenev), medical resource- 
fulness and dedication in directing by radio a complicated child- 
birth in the Arctic (Boris Gorbatov), new Soviet life promising 
a better future to an oppressed wife in Central Asia (Vera In- 
ber’s “Nor-Bibi’s Crime”). 

Some of the individual stories are interesting and deserve 
to be translated, but all are “safe” and acceptable from an of- 
ficial Soviet point of view. The book can serve as a sampler 
of Soviet sameness-in-variety. There is no disturbing origi- 
nality of manner or attitude, no dissidence, no negativity. 

The notes in the appendix, too, are “safe” — official, un- 
analytic, uncritical, uninformative. One can learn from them 
when an author was born and died, titles of some of his works, 
sometimes even the occupation of his father and where the writ- 
er went to school; but one is given no inkling of where he really 
stands in relation to the complicated picture of Soviet literary 
history — artistic, social, or ideological. 

George Reavey’s new translation of Dead Souls may be in- 
tended to replace Constance Garnett’s (Modern Library) and 
Bernard Guerney’s (Rinehart). It shares with Guerney’s a vi- 
vacity appropriate to Gogol'. In accuracy, it seems to this 
reviewer about equal to Guerney’s. 

Reavey follows the 1937 State Publishing House text of the 
novel. Whereas the Rinehart edition includes only Part I, the 
new World's Classics text covers Part Il also. Those who wish 
to use both parts will naturally turn to this new edition; but if 
only Part I is needed for class work, there will be little reason 
to abandon the Rinehart edition, with its larger pages and print 
and wider margins. 


George Gibian 
University of California, Berkeley 


Robert L. Jackson. Dostoevsky’s Underground Man in Russian 
Literature. (Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, XV.) 
'S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1958. 223 pp., f 20.- 





In this book, which is a version of his doctoral dissertation, 
the author examines the impact upon Russian literature of the 
two main ramifications in the psychology of Dostoevskij’s Un- 
derground Man. These ramifications concern, first, the prob- 
lem of individual freedom in conflict either with the stratified 
and strictly supervised middle class of his time, or with com- 
pulsory happiness in the highly organized society of an utopian 
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future; and, second, the endless rationalization, which, if it 
accompanies such a conflict, destroys all sincerity and energy 
in the rebel, and leads to inertia in practical life: finally it 
transforms the mental rebel in an asocial, heartless being, 
who tortures himself and others in spasmodic and futile at- 
tempts to assert himself. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the presentation 
and analysis of Dostoevskij's work. The rest of the book ex- 
amines analogies, imitations, or further developments of the 
underground psychology in the works of Albov, GarSin, Andreev, 
F. Sologub, Kuprin, Brjusov, Remizov, Arcybagev, M. Gor'kij, 
Zamjatin, OleSa, Sobol', Pil'njak, Voinova, Erenburg, and 
L. Leonov. Summaries of general trends in Russian literature 
in the 1880's, between 1900 and 1917, and during the first two 
decades of Soviet rule separate these writers in groups which 
had different reasons to turn to Dostoevskij for inspiration and 
ideas. 

“The direction of this study,” as the author tells us, “is in- 
tensive rather than extensive, no attempt has been made to 
provide an exhaustive survey of every manifestation and rami- 
fication of the ‘underground’ in Russian literature.” 

The first three chapters, which provide a “background to 
the study,” are the most interesting, particularly the third one 
in which the relationship between Notes from the Underground 
and Dostoevskij’s other works is studied. Mr. Jackson did not 
omit to look for the genesis of the rebellion of the Underground 
Man in Dostoevskij’s first story, but he does not mention that 
the “dreamer” who is inseparable from the Underground Man, 
was already fully depicted in Xozjajka. 

The link between Dostoevskij’s hero and existentialist 
thought is examined in the Introduction. 

The chapters devoted to the study of various works offer 
many quotations in order to support the author’s thesis, but of 
course, in the case of such subtle dialectics as those used by 
the Underground Man, analogy of words and imagery is not 
sufficient; it is the general character of the situation or of the 
person involved which is important. Asocial types, rebels, 
petty tyrants are numerous in literature; it is the background 
of their rebellion which alone can make them members of the 
“underground.” Living in a basement, as is the case in An- 
dreev's “In the Basement,” is not enough. 

It seems to me that external analogies sometimes mislead 
the author. For instance, he tells us that NadeZda Nikolaevna, 
a prostitute in GarSin’s story “The Incident,” complains in 
terms reminiscent of the complaints of the Underground Man, 
that the description of the weather uses similar words, and 
that GarSin acknowledged his indebtness to Dostoevskij. Still 
the analogy between the prostitute and the Underground Man 
remains superficial, because the tragedy of the prostitute 
stems from the stigma which society attaches to her profession, 
while the tragedy of the Underground Man stems from his mind. 
His social standing is not different than that of his “enemies,” 
who adjusted themselves to mediocrity or escaped through the 
power of their own personality. The Underground Man is a 
petty employee, and he realizes perfectly that there are people 
poorer and more downtrodden in his immediate surroundings. 
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Yet even when a small legacy makes him independent he choses 
to remain an Underground Man. NadeZda Nikolaevna remains 
a prostitute because she fears that the stigma attached to her 
profession will follow her. There can be no such simple and 
tangible reasons in the decisions of an Underground Man. 

Mr. Jackson follows the theme of rebellion against com- 
pulsory happiness in several works, an interesting study be- 
cause at the time when these were written the utopian society 
which frightened the Underground Man was threatening to be- 
come a reality. Erenburg admits it in the text of The Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of Julio Jurenito. The whole plot of Za- 
mjatin’s We may indeed be considered as a development of the 
hostility of the Underground Man to rationally organized life 
(including the fact that the hero finally relinquishes his free 
will, as predicted by the Underground Man). But the story of 
Kalafat in Leonov’s The Badgers is closer to biblical legends 
and to folklore than to Dostoevskij’s work. Religion and my- 
thology furnish examples of rebellion against compulsory hap- 
piness and against the “laws of nature,” and they also provided 
writers with ideas and inspiration. 

The same happens in the field of imagery: the symbol of 
the “wall” in Andreev’s story of the same name, or in Sologub’s 
The Petty Demon, do not necessarily proceed from the “stone 
wall” of the Underground Man, but they may all three have 
their source in the imagery of the Russian language which cre- 
ated several sayings around the image of a wall. 

Of course this and other. points are open to discussion. 
The bibliography at the end of the book will be of great service 
to anyone who wishes to enter into such a discussion or is in- 
terested in the literature of the fifty- year period embraced by 
Mr. Jackson’s work. 





Elisabeth Stenbock-Fermor 
Stanford University 





L. L. Domger, ed. Neizdannye pis'ma A. I. Gercenak N. I. 
iT. A. Astrakovyrm. New York: Novyj Zurnal, 1957. 
176 pp. 


This excellent edition of letters and notes from the Herzens 
to the Astrakovs is an important addition to archive materials 
concerning the Herzen family and friends which have been pub- 
lished recently in the Soviet Union. The Herzen family papers 
which were deposited in the Russian Historical Archive in 
Prague upon the death of Herzen’s daughter Natal'ja in 1936, 
and thence transferred in 1945 to the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, did not include these letters to the Herzens’ close friends 
Nikolaj Ivanovié Astrakov, a university comrade, and his wife 
Tat'jana. The latter documents were in the possession of Her- 
zen’s younger daughter, Ol'ga, who presented them in 1952, 
shortly before her death at the age of 102, to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Archive of Russian and East European History and Cul- 
ture. They have been published with the assistance of the East 
European Fund under the expert scholarly direction of Mr. L. 
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Domherr, well known for his work on the Academia edition of 
A. S. Pudkin. 

There are 100 seperate missives in the collection, most of 
them containing messages in the hands of both Herzen and his 
wife Natal'ja Aleksandrovna, whose practice it was to add post- 
scripts —- sometimes quite lengthy ones — to each other's 
letters. No doubt this practice grew out of the nature of their 
relationship to the Astrakov couple, who had taken an active 
part in Herzen’s courtship of Natal'ja and who assisted in his 
abduction of his willing bride and marriage to her while an ex- 
ile in Vladimir. Thus was laid the firm basis of a life-long 
friendship. 

The letters throw some new light on crucial periods in 
Herzen’s life: his exile in Vladimir na Kljazme, especially the 
years of romantic exaltation with Natal'ja (1838-40); the brief 
sojourn in St. Petersburg whose uniformed bureaucracy de- 
pressed and repelled Herzen; his renewed exile in Novgorod, 
“one of the worst towns on earth” (1841); his return to Moscow 
where epistolary communication was unfortunately slight and 
sporadic (1842-46); his travels in western Europe and bitter 
disillusionment there during 1848 and 1849. The most inter- 
esting items belong to this last period. Ina letter dated June 
30, 1848, we have Herzen’s first spontaneous reaction to the 
suppression of the Paris proletariat, and subsequent letters 
express his progressive desolation at the fate of the revolution 
in Europe. Interesting sidelights on Herzen’s later political 
development are provided soon after the events of 1848 by ex- 
pressions of disgust with Europe, nostalgia for his “Moscow 
friends” (p. 144), and even favorable comparison of Russia 
with the west. 

Natal'ja’s letters, besides offering detailed domestic com- 
mentary on the exiles’ life in western capitals, reveal the un- 
usual warmth and frankness of her own character. Her own 
comments on Natal'ja Tutkova, for whom she developed an 
erotic attachment, throw some light on those unsatisfied ro- 
mantic needs which led to the tragic liaison with the German 
poet Herweg. 

The East European Fund has done well to make this cor- 
respondence available to students of Russian intellectual his- 
tory; and we are fortunate indeed in the editorship of Mr. Dom- 
herr, whose sound judgment and expert knowledge of the period 
are evident throughout. 















































Edward J. Brown 
Brown University 





Boris Pasternak. I Remember: Sketch for an Autobiography. 
Tr. David Magarshack. New York: Pantheon [c. 1959]. 
192 pp., $3.75. 


This, the second of Pasternak’s autobiographic sketches, is 
by no means a repetition of the first: some material has been 
added, much has been left out, and the style is altogether dif- 
ferent. The changes were consciously made. “Safe Conduct,” 
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Pasternak announces at the start, “is spoilt by unnecessary 
mannerisms, the common fault” of the years in which it was 
written. “In the present sketch I shall not be able to avoid re- 
telling certain things, though I shall do my best-not to repeat 
myself.” The “certain things” are so briefly given as to be 
allusions merely, rather than retellings: places where Paster- 
nak lived as a boy, schooling, trips abroad, etc.; several 
childhood impressions have been added, some of which —such 
as “the soaking paths under heaps of fallen leaves” in the park 
where his nurse took him for walks — recall the imagery of 
his early poems; and the most notable additions are new rem- 
iniscences of Tolstoj, comments on Blok, a brief account of 
Marina Cvetaeva, who committed suicide in 1941, and tributes 
to two Georgian poets, Titian Tabidze, who was shot in the 
purges of 1937 and Paolo Yashvili, who took his own life in the 
same year. These give a fragmentary glimpse of the sombre 
backdrop to Dr. Zivago, and it is primarily as the author of 
his remarkable novel that Pasternak writes his reminiscences. 
His other work, he here repudiates. “Quite recently,” he says, 
“I completed my chief and most important work, the only one 

I am not ashamed of and for which I can answer with the utmost 
confidence, a novel in prose with a supplement in verse, Dr. 
Zivago,” — a repudiation that is in keeping with his stern re- 
appraisal of values, made evident in the new light he throws on 
many a memorable passage of Safe Conduct: his early infatua- 
tion with music and his break with it, his study of philosophy, 
the complex of emotions out of which his first poems emerged, 
his estimate of and his relations with Majakovskij. All circum- 
stances and events are made to appear less complicated, every- 
thing is simplified, “unnecessary mannerisms” are strictly 
avoided. The essential, however, remains unchanged: Paster- 
nak’s dignity and reticence, his exacting standards, his passion- 
ate concern with the meaning of art. The appended essay On 
Translating Shakespeare deals more with Shakespeare than with 
translation, and is full of penetrating remarks. 








Helen Muchnic 
Smith College 


Anthony Adamovich. Opposition to Sovietization in Belorussian 
Literature (1917-1957). Foreword A. Dallin. (Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, Munich, Germany.) New York: 
Scarecrow Press, 1958. 204pp., $4.00. 





Anthony Adamovich, a Belorussian by birth, was educated 
in Soviet Belorussia; he is known to the Belorussian public for 
his various works of literary criticism, written in his native 
land before World War II and since then abroad. 

This book gives an excellent survey of the development of 
Belorussian literature from 1917 to 1937. These two decades 
the author divides into three periods. The first is designated 
as a period of National Democratic Opposition (1917-21), dur- 
ing which Belorussian writers opposed the Bolshevik rule of 
violence enforced by the secret police in Belorussia. The 
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second was a period of National Progressive Opposition (1921- 
30), when the Bolsheviks were showing interest in solving the 
national problem in accordance with Lenin’s theory of national 
policy. At this time the Soviet central government permitted 
considerable freedom in the development of national culture 

in the Union Republics, and consequently the opposition of the 
Belorussian writers to the Bolshevik administration lessened 
considerably during this time. However, the Soviet national 
policy radically changed in late 1920’s, as Mr. Adamovich 
points out. Stalin consolidated his power, turned to a policy 
of industrialization and collectivization, and subordinated liter- 
ature to the slogan “national in form, socialist in content.” 

This turn in Soviet policy opened a third period in the de- 
velopment of Belorussian literature (1930-37), during which 
time opposition to Soviet policy in Belorussian literature was 
virtually eliminated. Only a few Belorussian writers were for- 
tunate enough to survive Stalin’s purges. 

Mr. Adamovich gives inadequate treatment to developments 
in Belorussian literature in the post-Stalin period. Only three 
pages of “Postscript” are devoted to coverage of 1953-57. 
There is no reference to what extent Stalin’s national policy has 
been changed since his death nor to what extent XruStev’s pre- 
sent national policy reflects Lenin’s national policy. 

Adamovich’s book is well written and, with the exception of 
the most recent period, gives a rather complete survey of the 
development of Belorussian literature during the last four dec- 
ades. As such it constitutes a notable contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Belorussian literature under Soviet rule. 


Ivan Lubachko 
Southern Illinois University 


Wolfram Zaunmiuller. Bibliographisches Handbuch der Sprach- 
worterbucher. New York: Hafner Publ. Co., 1958, xvi, 
495, $12.00. 








Gert A. Zischka. Index lexicorum— Bibliographie der lexikali- 
schen Nachschlagewerke. Wien: Bruder Hollinek, 1959. 
xliv, 290, DM 44. 








Zaunmuller’s manual is subtitled a critical bibliography of 
language dictionaries, while Zischka’s attempts a complemen- 
tary compilation of encyclopedias. Both authors, but especial- 
ly the former, would have profited from familiarity with the 
most imaginative and successful typological classification of 
dictionaries, L. V. Séerba’s Opyt obséej teorii leksikografii, 
first published in 1940. In Séerba’s system, the fundamental 
opposition between dictionary and encyclopedia implies a theory 
of proper names and, beyond, of language as a whole in relation 
to the rest of culture. Dictionaries are then defined, in a hier- 
archal system of multiple contrasts, as normative vs. reference 
works, concordances vs. “ordinary” dictionaries, dictionaries 
of “ideas” (viz., thesauri) vs. “ordinary” dictionaries, unilin- 
gual vs. multilingual dictionaries, and, finally, those with a 
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historical dimension vs. synchronic ones (still other types of 
dictionaries exist, however: see, e.g., T. M. Nikolaeva, “So- 
viet Developments in Machine Translation: Russian Sentence 
Analysis,” MT V,51 ff.[1958]). Zaunmiuller’s own framework 
is conventional, with ten major categories, one of them with 
seven subdivisions. The overall arrangement is by an alpha- 
betic listing of about 500 languages, adequately cross-refer- 
enced, and with comprehensive indices of the languages (re- 
arranged by continents) as well as of names. 

Evaluation of reference works of Zaunmuller’s kind must 
take into account the degree to which the entries are accurate, 
as well as the extent to which they approach exhaustiveness. 

A spot check for accuracy revealed not a few errors in detail. 
Furthermore, the coverage is far from complete, and lacking 
precisely among those languages which are most in need of 
appropriate research tools. With recent guides to, say, Slavic 
philology — such as Bray's and Harkins’ (both 1951) — or to 
Russian — such as Unbegaun’s (1953) — already widely avail- 
able, Zaunmiuller’s efforts are, and can be, hardly more than 
duplicative. In other fields, for instance, Uralic, real contri- 
butions would still have been possible — there exist no over— 
all bibliographies of the sort mentioned above — but this op- 
portunity has clearly been missed. 

One example from this area will have to suffice. Zaumiuller 
cites six Cheremis, or Mari, dictionaries. The earliest of 
these — but by no means the first systematic Cheremis lexicon 
— is by Budenz, published in 1866, in Pest (not, as given here, 
in Budapest, which was not united with Buda until 1873). His 
next item is also by a Hungarian scholar, Szilasi (not, as mis- 
spelled here, “Szilassi”). The third item, chronologically, is 
by a Finn, Ramstedt, published in 1902 (not, as erroneously 
dated, 1901). The author altogether ignores two other impor- 
tant dictionaries by Finnish scholars, the one by Wichmann 
(1923, 1953), and the one by Paasonen (ed. Siro, 1948); the 
latter appeared, moreover, as the eleventh in a prominent 
series of dictionaries, the Lexica Societatis Fenno-Ugricae, to 
other volumes of which Zaunmuller refers elsewhere. The 
three remaining entries ——- two of them with minor but irrita- 
ting mistakes — are Russian. Zaunmuller, however, misses 
all the classic dictionaries of V. M. Vasil'ev: Ceremissko- 
Russkij Slovar’ (Kazan, 1911); Marij muter (Moscow, 1926); 
and, with others, Russko- Marijskij Slovar (JoSkar-Ola, 1928). 
Monolingual works, like A. Asylbaev and Z. Utéaews Marij 
Orfografiteskij Slovar’ (JoSkar-Ola, 1954), are also ignored. 
Such “critical” comments as appear in the Cheremis section 
are at best inane, at worst misleading. 

Space does not permit a detailed examination of other sec- 
tions, for example, from the New World. A glance at Aymara 
(a language spoken by some 600,000 Indians in Bolivia and 
Peru) reveals, however, two entries which the interested read- 
er may compare for himself with the approximately 4300 en- 
tries —— scores among them dictionaries, of course — in that 
masterpiece among reference works, P. Rivet andG. de 
Créqui- Montfort's Bibliographie des langues Aymara et Kitua. 

Zischka’s index is organized topically, into twenty-one 
parts: encyclopedias proper; theology; philosophy and 
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psychology; pedagogy; printing and publishing; history and 
allied fields; biography; ethnography; geography; art history; 
classical archeology; literature; general linguistics; music, 
theater, and dance; law and government; economics; medi- 
cine; natural sciences; engineering and mathematics; agri- 
culture, forestry, horticulture, housekeeping; and a miscel- 
laneous part, in which we find sports and games juxtaposed 
with erotica. 

Each specialist will have to decide for himself the worth 
of the sections relevant to his research problems. This re- 
viewer naturally turned to the thirteenth, the one on general 
linguistics. It covers less than a page and a half, and turns 
out to be as superficial as it is haphazard. Linguists will 
search vainly for the most important item of all, A. Meillet 
and M. Cohen’s Les langues du monde (Paris, 1952). What is 
really incredible, however, is how Zischka could have over- 
looked such prominent German language stand-bys as W. 
Schmidt’s Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde 
(Heidelberg, 1926), and E. Kieckers’ Die Sprachstamme der 
Erde ... (Heidelberg, 1931), to say nothing of a host of en- 
cyclopedic treatments of more modest scope, plus a library- 
ful of general handbooks on language. (An excellent bibliog- 
raphy of this whole field, by J. Perrot, may be found in the 
aforementioned work edited by Meillet and Cohen.) 

But the manuals by Zaunmuller and Zischka are presum- 
ably not meant for the advanced student at all. Rather, they 
are addressed to the beginner, the bookseller, the reference 
librarian; and just because of this potential appeal, it is nec- 
essary to caution: caveat emptor. 




















Thomas A. Sebeok 
Indiana University 


Nikolaj Durnovo. Oerk istorii russkogo jazyka. (Slavistic 
Printings and Reprintings, XXII.) 'S-Gravenhage: Mouton 
and Co., 1959. 376 pp., Gld. 24. (Photomechanic reprint.) 





The upsurge of interest in Slavic linguistics has prompted 
the republication of a number of significant works long out of 
print. Inthe West, the Seminar for Slavic Philology at the 
University of Graz, Austria, has reprinted several Old Church 
Slavonic monuments. Mouton and Co, in The Hague has also 
included some reprintings of Russian linguistic works in its 
program; Durnovo's Oéerk istorii russkogo jazyka is the first 
of these to appear. 

Durnovo’s Oéerk (first published in 1924) is one of the 
most significant works in the field of Russian historical gram- 
mar. Its republication provides a commendable service to 
Slavic scholarship, much more so than for instance the recent 
reprinting in the Soviet Union of Buslaev’s Istoriteskaja gram- 
matika russkogo jazyka, which has mainly historical value. 

It must be regretted that the technical side of the photo- 
mechanical reprint of Durnovo’s book is less perfect than of 
any other similar publication so far; some pages are rather 
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gray and indistinct, with partial or complete lack of some let- 
ters, especially in footnotes. It is also disturbing that the 
examples given in the book (though extremely limited in num- 
ber) do not stand out from the text. All this is attributable 

to the very low typographical standard of the original (Soviet) 
edition of this book, which served as basis for the reprint. 
The publishers have naturally not been able, in photomechan- 
ical reproduction, to remove the typographical shortcomings 
of the original. 

There is a basic difference between the republication of 
Slavic linguistic works in the West and in the Soviet Union. 
While the republications in the Soviet Union are often reset 
and furnished with long introductions, containing biographical 
data about the author and an analysis of his work, Western 
editions are simple reprints. Detailed commentaries are 
perhaps not indispensable, but the inclusion of a few notes 
about the book in historical perspective and a list of misprints 
would no doubt enhance the value of the reprinting and would 
also give justification for printing the name of the editor of 
the series. 

Teachers and students of Slavic languages will be grateful 
to the publishers of Durnovo'’s book. One might suggest that 
Sobolevskij's Lekcii, despite its age still a first-rate manual 
and a better balanced work than that of Durnovo, should be 
added to the list of future reprintings. 


Felix J. Oinas 
Indiana University 


Pavle Ivi¢. Die serbokroatischen Dialekte: Ihre Struktur und 
Entwicklung. Vol. I. (Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, 
XVIII.) 'S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1958. 325 pp., 
map. 





The appearance of a book written by the leading young 
Jugoslav linguist which purports to deal with the structure 
and development of such a fortress as the Serbo-Croatian 
(Scr.) dialects, where philological enquiry has reigned since 
Vuk in the best and worst senses of the old tradition and where 
structuralism has until now failed to penetrate, is no minor 
incident in the fields of Slavic or general linguistics. In the 
forward to his book Ivic states that his principal aim has been 
“to bring the Scr. dialect material closer to international 
learning.” He has succeeded admirably. In the following 
Introduction (“Investigation of the Scr. Dialects to the Present” 
and “Present Status of Scr. Dilect Research and Future Prob- 
lems”) he succinctly and candidly describes the varying for- 
tunes of Scr. dialectology from KaradZic onward. 

This book, or Volume I, is divided into two parts, “Gen- 
eral,” and “The Stokavian Dialect Group.” The first part deals 
with Scr. dialectology with reference to South Slavic dialec- 
tology in general, the chief Scr. isoglosses, Scr. dialect dif- 
ferentiation (historical) and Scr. dialect classification (tradi- 
tional vs. structural). The second part, besides containing a 
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general introduction to Stokavian, considers the Stokavian 
dialects in this order: East Hercegovina, Sumadija- Vojvodina, 
ikavian (West Hercegovina), Zeta- Lovéen, Kosovo-Resava, 
ikavian (Istria), special &-dialects and Slavonia. A table of 
authors, a list of place names and a subject index follow this 
part; a highly specified table of contents is included at the 
beginning of the book. But perhaps the bibliographical sections 
after each chapter, including the Introduction, represent the 
most important aspect of the format of this extremely well- 
laid-out work. The end map is most usable; the transcription 
used throughout is modern, e.g., §% is used for the traditional 
dz. 

To this reviewer one of the overriding impressions of the 
book is that structuralism appears to be equated with phonolo- 
gy; morphology and syntax are relegated to non-structural 
levels, albeit unconsciously. This is all right for an article 
or for a series of articles but perhaps not for a book of this 
intended scope. The author seems to be preoccupied with the 
idea that traditional historical (orthographic) boundaries do 
not necessarily correspond to modern structural (phonological) 
boundaries at all. Vocalic, particularly with relation to the 
prosodic features of length, pitch and stress, and consonantal 
phoneme diagrams abound in the book and, though certainly 
no less valuable for this, give it an exclusively phonological 
tone. 

Concerning the “39 Steps” or differences between West 
and East (i.e., between Scr. and Bulgarian), in Ivic’s “ Allge- 
meiner Teil” (pp. 35-39) there would seem to be some room 
for discussion on several of the points mentioned. To begin 
with, the examples are all taken from the two literary langu- 
ages (which are not defined), although the W/E dividing line 
is taken as one running generally from Vidin via BelogradZik, 
Berkovica, Breznik, and Radomir to west of Kjustendil. For 
example, the opposition n/n, as in Scr. /ne/ (no; not) and 
/nega/ (him), which #7 claims is lost in the east (cf. standard 
Bulgarian ne/négo) seems to exist in the Kjustendil area, spe- 
cifically in the village of Metoxija ([ne/n'egovata]), according 
to Stojkov (Stojko Stojkov, Xristomatija po balgarska dialekto- 

logija [Sofia, 1950], Text #68, p. 60, 1. 13.). #30 states 
that in the west there is no real article or at most in some di- 
alects of the boundary area the pronominal forms ov-, on-, t- 
are used postpositionally but with a demonstrative nuance, 
while in the east there is normally only postposed t- which is 
used as a straight (definite) article; this does not appear to be 
borne out by Stojkov’s material on the southwestern Bulgarian 
dialects (see above). #9 says that voiced consonants in final 
position preserve their voicing in the west but are voiceless 
in the east; this statement is too general (see above). 

Be that as it may, Ivic has done something that only a 
Jugoslav structural linguist can do: he has given us the first 
good modern description of the Scr. dialects with a promise 
of more to come. 





Harold L. Klagstad, Jr. 
Indiana University 
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Pavle Ivic. Dijalektologija srpskohrvatskog jezika: Uvodi 
Stokavsko nareéje. Novi Sad: Matica Srpska, 1956. 
218 pp., map. 











Pavle Ivic. Die serbokroatischen Dialekte: Ihre Struktur und 
Entwicklung, Vol. I: Allgemeines und die 5tokavische 
Dialektgruppe. (Slavistic Printings and Reprintings, 
XVIII). The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1958. 325 pp., map. 
f 38.- 








The 1958 publication is an expanded version of the 1956 
handbook. The only feature omitted in the 1958 edition are 
the useful critical remarks on dialectological literature. It 
is a pity that these comments have been omitted from the Ger- 
man (and generally more accessible) version. The 1958 edi- 
tion contains more factual material, also a greater number of 
ingenious and valuable structural insights. Of great impor- 
tance for the Slavic historical dialectology as a whole are the 
sections in the German version devoted to the position of im- 
portant Slavic isoglosses in the South Slavic area (pp. 25-60). 
If the early Slavic world is visualized as a circle with Central 
Slovak at its center, the important South Slavic isoglosses 
separate a sector and not a segment of the Slavic world (p. 60). 
Of equally great interest is the following section in the Hague 
edition (pp. 61-89) with a comprehensive presentation of the 
Serbo-Croatian migrations in historical times and the redis- 
tribution of isoglosses brought about by these migrations. 

Ivic has the rare gift of translating geographical concepts into 
geometrical ones. His diagrams of isoglosses are an extreme- 
ly effective pedagogical device. The author is ever careful 
not to make hasty generalizations, nor to give an unwarranted 
illusion of uniformity. At the same time, his observant eye 
has caught many parallels in the structural developments of 
the Stokavian dialects (pp. 93-134). A case in point are the 
variegated prosodic systems. Ivic has succeeded in uncover- 
ing the underlying similarities in the development of accentual 
patterns, a certain hierarchy of prosodic traits which explains 
the historical development of the Standard four-accent system. 
The transitional stages in time are thus revealed attested in 
space, and at present. All these explanations are provided 
with illuminating diagrams. Equally effective is Ivic’s treat- 
ment of the Stokavian tendencies in the development of the 
vocalic and consonantal subsystems. 

The remaining pages of the book analyze the individual 
Stokavian dialects. The procedure in the 1958 version is es- 
sentially the same as in that of 1956, except that the order has 
been changed and the structural aspect of each dialect is em- 
phasized, again with ingenious diagrams. The presentation of 
phonemics, phonetics, morphology, and syntax in these dialects 
is reasonably exhaustive and masterfully condensed. A con- 
siderable part of first-hand material has been collected by the 
author himself. There is little lexicology, since it does not 
lend itself to treatment in a handbook of this size and type. 
Several indexes (authors, place names and especially Sachre- 
gister) at the end of the 1958 edition, as well as the large and 
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legible map will be of great convenience to readers. The 
Mouton edition has been excellently edited and published. 

On the whole, Ivic’s book is a model handbook of dialec- 
tology, unique in linguistic literature. It contains many inter- 
esting observations of general linguistic import, such as the 
maximal differentiation of vocalic phonemes only outside of 
stress in the Mrkovici dialect (1958, p. 220). With impatience, 
we await the subsequent volumes, devoted to téakavian and 
kajkavian. 


Michael Samilov 
University of California, Berkeley 


Gunnar Olaf Svane. Grammatik der slovenischen Schriftspra- 
che. Kopenhagen: Rosenkilde und Bagger, 1958. 151 pp. 





This German-written grammar of contemporary Standard 
Slovenian is a most welcome addition to Slavistic literature. 
With the exception of Macedonian, no literary language of the 
smaller Slavic peoples has received full scholarly treatment 
in any non-native language, and the “native” grammars which 
are in existence are generally antiquated or inadequate. This 
is certainly the case of the Slovenian grammars which were 
written decades ago by A. JaneZit and A. Breznik, and in re- 
cent years for high school use by Bajec, Kolarit, and Rupel. 
Although Svane sets himself only the objective of writing a 
“grammatical introduction” and not a scientific analysis of the 
language, his grammar has certain merits which make it 
valuable not only to the foreigner interested in learning Slove- 
nian, but also to the specialist in Slavic and Slovenian linguistics. 
Unlike the older grammars, it dispenses almost completely 
with historical notes and explanations. Further, and in this 
indeed lies its chief value, it provides accentual notation for 
all cited forms and for entire paradigms. Neither the diction- 
ary of Pleter3nik nor the pioneering studies of Valjavec, which 
were Svan~-'s primary sources, nor the grammar of Breznik 
provides such a lucid, compact, and full presentation of the 
Standard Slovenian accents as does this modest book. In ad- 
dition, it also takes some cognizance of the existing discrep- 
ancies between the “official” language and the spoken language, 
relying in this upon the recommendations of the Academy’s 
Pravopis. However, Svane has chosen, perhaps wisely, to 
adhere to one “optimal” system, which is conservative and at 
times artificial, without too much concern for the Umgang- 
sprache. In describing, for example, the pitch differences of 
all forms, he has performed a service for scholars, but ig- 
nores the reality of the co-existing system (or systems) with- 
out pitch. References to variant forms are scattered through- 
out the book in a loose and haphazard fashion. But the author 
might have felt that a more detailed treatment of the various 
levels would have burst the frame of his normative grammar. 
It is unfortunate that this book, which is in many ways a pio- 
neering effort, has not profited more from modern linguistic 
theory and techniques. For had this been the case, many a 
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pitfall and a great deal of redundancy would have been 
avoided. 

The main chapters of the book cover phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and notes on syntax, with more than two-thirds devoted 
to morphology. The sounds of Slovenian and the phonetic 
charts are presented in purely phonetic terms, and the sounds 
are not consistently and clearly distinguished from the con- 
ventional orthography. In focussing the attention on the rules 
of orthography, the phonemic distinctions are at times blurred, 
as is the case of the phonemes /1, w, v/, for which there are 
given only spelling instructions. Graphemics, rather than 
phonemics, is also discussed under the rules of assimilation 
and juncture phenomena and the latter are by no means set 
apart from the phonemes (e. g., the long consonants, p. 21). 
Svane is also wrong in assigning to pitch and accent (stress) 
the same status, for the latter is predictable and subordinate 
to the former. 

The numerous declensional types of accentual alternations 
could be greatly simplified. The “consonantal” stems belong 
basically to the -#/-o declension, with the addition of thematic 
suffixes outside the nom. sing.; most of the -ov- dual and 
plural forms (in the grad [nom. sg.], gradu [loc. sg.] type) 
are predictable in terms of accent; the instr. sing. of feminine 
nouns is simply -jo (for -a declension nouns) and -#jo (for -# 
declension nouns). The various shifts of accent concern only 
stems with inherently long vowels and can be predicted from 
the gen. sg., whereas shifts of accent within polysyllabic stems 
are predictable from the stem-vowels. 

Despite the lack of more general formulas, the book has 
valuable long lists of examples. The verbal system is treated 
at great length. Here the author begins with a very simple 
survey of forms (on p. 72), which becomes increasingly com- 
plex and confusing as he goes on. Some of this confusion 
would have been avoided had he paid greater attention to the 
ending (vocalic or consonantal) of the verbal stems, and pro- 
vided some rules for their alternation. The chapter on Syn- 
tax deals conventionally with the meaning of grammatical cat- 
egories and forms, with no discussion on the phrase- and 
sentence-structure and is the weakest of the book, despite 
some interesting observations on specific problems of gram- 
matical agreement and usage. The grammar of Svane is, in 
summary, a very useful book, but a neat, structural gram- 
mar of Slovenian is still to be written. 


Edward Stankiewicz 
Indiana University 


M. K. Dziewanowski. The Communist Party of Poland: An 
Outline of History. (Russian Research Center Studies, 32). 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1959. xvi, 369, 


$7.50. 








This book, as the author points out in his Introduction, 
is an outline rather than a definitive history of the Polish 
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Communist Party. Although a full account of Communism in 
Poland is practically impossible until all Party archives are 
open to independent scholars, Dziewanowski's book is an in- 
teresting and valuable pioneering study. He made real effort 
under difficult conditions to gather all available material, and 
the result is definitely rewarding. 

The author divided his book into four parts. The first, en- 
titled “Origins,” deals with the birth and the growth of Socialism 
in Poland: Dziewanowski discusses its early manifestations up 
to the emergence of the Polish Socialist Party (P.P.S.) in 1892. 
He indicates the appearance of the two trends, the Left and the 
Right, within the movement, and devotes a well-written chapter 
to the controversy between those who were Poles and Socialists, 
and those who were Socialists and only accidentally Polish. It 
was from the second group, the Left, which numbered in its 
ranks international figures like Rosa Luxemburg, Radek, or 
Dzerzhinsky (Dzierzynski), that the Communist Party of Poland 
eventually emerged. 

The second part of Dziewanowski's book, “The Communist 
Party of Poland,” deals with the organization of this party which 
appeared as a result of a merger of the P.P.S. Left, and the 
SDKPiL (Social Democracy of the Kingdom of Poland and Lithu- 
ania) in 1918. The author discusses its problems and troubles, 
and one must admit that the party had few moments, if any, of 
plain sailing. Existing on the margin of Polish political life, 
exposed to an ever tightening control from Moscow, purged and 
screened, it finally ended its turbulent career dissolved on the 
orders of the Kremlin in 1938. Dziewanowski is in no position 
to solve the “mystery wrapped in enigma” which the dissolution 
of the Polish Communist Party presents. He can only specu- 
late on the possible reasons which remain obscure even after 
the official Soviet rehabilitation of the Polish Communist Party 
in 1956. 

The third part of the book, called “The Polish Workers’ 
Party” analyzes the rebirth of the Communist organization un- 
der a new name during the second World War. This and the 
last part of Dziewanowski's study (“The United Polish Workers’ 
Party”) deal with problems which are more familiar to the gen- 
eral reader, and he will find few things entirely new or star- 
tling. These parts are useful insofar as they systematize and 
interpret recent events, and they contain well presented por- 
traits of Bierut, Gomultka, and Cyrankiewicz. 

The limited scope of this review does not permit a fuller 
exainination of any of the multiple problems discussed or 
touched upon by Dziewanowski. All one can do is to mention 
briefly one or two points which perhaps could have been im- 
proved. It is not very clear, for instance, either from the In- 
troduction or from the footnotes how extensively the author used 
the archive material of the Second International in Amsterdam, 
or the Trotsky Archives at the Harvard University Library. 
One wonders if they contain any material that is directly rele- 
vant for the Polish situation. In the rich bibliography which is 
contained in this volume I spotted the omission of Materjaty 
archiwalne do stosunkéw polsko-radzieckich, edited by N. 
Ggsiorowska which is of some, though by no means, decisive 
importance for the study of this period. There are passages in 
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the book which are not crystal clear as in the case of the de- 
scription of the declaration of the Provisional Russian Govern- 
ment of March 30, 1917. The reader gets the impression that 
this declaration preceded that of the Petrograd Soviet; in fact, 
the reverse was true. 

These secondary points do not detract, however, from the 
general value of the book, which, as already mentioned, is the 
first history of the Polish Communist Party. It should be of 
interest to the specialist as well as to the general historian of 
the recent period. 


Piotr S. Wandycz 
Indiana University 


Christine Hotchkiss. Home to Poland. New York: Farrer, 
Straus and Cudahy, 1958. 247 pp., $3.95. 





In her comprehensive book Mrs. Hotthkiss, a naturalized 
American of Polish birth, deals with all aspects of life in Po- 
land shortly after the Poznan uprising on October 19, 1956. As 
a journalist, she gives a convincing and vivid picture of the 
people and towns from almost all corners of Poland at that time. 
There are representatives of all groups of society, including 
not only the “cream” of the government—-Gomulka, Cyrankie- 
wicz, Putrament, Woroszylski—but also Cardinal Wyszynski 
and all kinds of professional workers. 

The most striking differences in the attitude toward the 
pre-war times are found among peasants. Mrs. Hotchkiss vis- 
ited her father’s estate which she had left during the World War 
II and observed: “Their attitude toward me had changed, as 
compared with the old days. The old people still bowed low, 
kissed my hand and called me ‘Yasna panienka.’ The younger 
ones were friendly, but they felt that they were my equals and 
they wanted me to know it.” (P. 109.) 

The author is especially successful in her characterization 
of the prominent figures in Poland. Besides her first-hand im- 
pressions, she outlines their past and thus gives a rounded pic- 
ture of their personalities. Each chapter of the book describes 
a new meeting with some interesting person, and is read with 
an increasing interest almost like a novel. 

The book was inspired by the events of the Poznan uprising 
and this fact accounts for its enthusiasm toward the current 
events. The author, as well as the people interviewed by her, 
voice their ardent belief in the “historical events of the October 
Revolution.” At that time, the country was under the fresh im- 
pression of changes which took place in Poland as the immedi- 
ate result of the uprising. The people expected further demo- 
cratization of the government, a better standard of living and 
independence from the Soviet Union. The expectations of Polish 
people failed, and only the first achievements of the revolution 
remained for their consolation. 

The several months that separate Mrs. Hotchkiss’s exper- 
ience from its publication have moved this experience into the 
historical past. Its value is that it reflects the life of the peo- 
ple and their thoughts, troubles and joys, at the moment when 
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they had reason for great hopes, if not great expectations. The 
clear light the book thus casts on Polish life and affairs makes 
it of interest and value both to the tourist and to the specialist. 


Tatiana Sklanczenko 
Indiana University 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Gustav A. Wetter. Dialectical Materialism: A Historical and 
Systematic Survey of Philosophy in the Soviet Union. Tr. 
from German by Peter Heath. New York: F. A. Praeger 
[c. 1958]. xii, 609, $10.00. 








It has been said that philosophic ideas tend to go through 
a life-cycle, beginning as a liberating fresh perspective and 
winding up as an official creed. Whatever one’s view of orig- 
inal Marxism in ralation to this life-cycle theory, there is no 
question about its subsequent transformation from a revolu- 
tionary philosophy into a bureaucratic ideology. This trans- 
formation, and the results, are the subject of Fr. Wetter's 
monumental work, which grew out of a course of lectures 
delivered in 1945 at the Papal Oriental Institute in Rome. The 
present English edition is based on the revised and expanded 
fourth German edition, and takes the story of the evolution of 
philosophy in the Soviet Union well into the post-Stalinist peri- 
od. It is by far the most important and informative work on 
the subject available in English or in any other language. 

It is divided into two parts, the first being an historical 
review of the evolution of Marxism from the beginnings in the 
writings of Marx and Engels through the Leninist and Stalinist 
periods of Soviet Marxism to the present. The second and 
longer part, which will be of primary interest to the specialist 
in philosophy or ideology, presents the system of Soviet dia- 
lectical materialism. Fr. Wetter concludes by noting “a very 
wide-ranging correspondence between certain fundamental 
categories of thought and lines of inquiry in Soviet philosophy 
on the one hand, and those of Scholasticism, or even Thomism, 
on the other.” A lengthy bibliography is attached. 


Vaclav L. Benes, Robert F. Byrnes, Nicolas Spulber, eds. 
The Second Soviet- Yugoslav Dispute: Full Text of Main 
Documents, April-June 1958, With an Introductory Anal- 
ysis. (Slavic and East European Series, XIV.) Blooming- 
ton: Indiana Univ. Pubs., 1959. xlii, 272, $3.50. 








This volume contains the documentary record of the open- 
ing phases of the new Soviet- Yugoslav controversy which broke 
out into the open in April 1958 with a blast in the Soviet journal 
Kommunist against the new draft program of the Yugoslav 
League of Communists, the so-called Ljubljana Program. 
This second Soviet- Yugoslav dispute differs from the first, 
which started a decade earlier and tapered off only after Sta- 
lin’s death, in that genuine ideological differences now play a 
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greater role along with the purely political issue created by 
Yugoslav resistance to the Soviet claim to hegemony of the 
Communist world. 

These differences cover a broad range — the role of the 
ruling Communist Party in a Soviet-type state, the desirabili- 
ty of the state's beginning to “wither away” as the Marxist 
formula requires, the relations of states within the Communist 
international system, and so forth. But the underlying ideo- 
logical issue permeating the controversy has to do with “re- 
visionism.” Both sides reject revisionism, and both accuse 
the other of representing it. Alternatively expressed, each 
claims to stand for “true Marxism” and each regards the other 
as the deviationist. It is, at least in a distant metaphorical 
way, a controversy between the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation within world communism. Western students of 
contemporary Soviet-bloc politics and ideology have much to 
learn from it. 

The editors have rendered a particularly valuable service 
by making available to the English-speaking reader the Yugo- 
slav side of the controversy, which for many is less accessible 
than the Soviet side. The Ljubljana Program is included 
among the documents, as are Tito’s important speech at Labin 
in June 1958 and editorial rejoinders in the Yugoslav press to 
the new attack from the East. The materials on the other 
side include the Kommunist article mentioned above, anda 
number of articles from the Soviet, Chinese, and Polish press 
relating to the controversy. Each section is prefaced with an 
informative editorial note, and a most useful introduction con- 
tains articles by Robert F. Byrnes on the historical background 
of the second Soviet- Yugoslav dispute, Vaclav L. Benes on ide- 
ological and political aspects, and Nicolas Spulber on the eco- 
nomic aspects. 


Robert Tucker 
Indiana University 


John Long. Modern Russia: An Introduction. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1958. 180 pp., $6.00. 





This book, written for an English audience by an English- 
man apparently connected with the Royal Air Force, is an at- 
tempt to describe the Soviet Union for the non-specialist. It 
is fundamentally an elementary handbook. It emphasizes 
strongly the one-party state system and the economy — one- 
third of the volume is devoted to the economy — and it has 
brief introductory sections on the physical setting and the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The volume has several profound shortcomings. It isa 
shallow view of Russia in early 1957, with just brief flashes 
of information concerning earlier developments. It contains 
absolutely nothing about the life of the people —- even the long 
section on the economy fails to mention the standard of living 
— and there is no reference to religion, the arts, or culture 
in general. The rights and freedoms cherished and enjoyed 
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in other parts of the world are not noted even in their absence, 
and the book as a whole has the inhuman character of a dusty 
government document. 

The publisher has provided no maps. 


Anatole G. Mazour. Modern Russian Historiography. 2nd ed. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co. [c. 1958]. xii, 
260, $6.50. 





This is the enlarged and revised version of An Outline of 
Modern Russian Bibliography, published in 1938. It is an ef- 
fort by Professor Mazour, of Stanford University, to provide 
for Americans a review and analysis of Russian historians 
and their approach to Russian history from the mediaeval 
chroniclers through the period since the death of Stalin. Three- 
quarters of the book is properly devoted to Russian historiog- 
graphy before the impact of Marxism. This is a brief book, 
but a very useful one for those who wish a general summary 
of Russian historical scholarship. The bibliography is pain- 
fully brief. 





Warren B. Walsh. Russia and the Soviet Union: A Modern 
History. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press [c. 1958]. 
xv, 640, xxiii, $10.00. 





This volume by Professor Walsh of the University of 
Syracuse is one of the series, The University of Michigan 
History of the Modern World, edited by Professor Allen Nevins 
of Columbia University and Professor Howard M. Ehrmann of 
the University of Michigan. It is a textbook “designed for the 
general reader” and not for the specialist. Two-thirds of the 
volume are devoted to the period before 1917. The book suf- 
fers from a heavy concentration on old-fashioned political 
history, and it has no illustrations and too few maps. The 
annotated bibliography is excellent. The volume has also been 
printed in a paper-back edition, identical in every way with 
this edition except for the cover — and the price. 


Warren B. Walsh, comp. anded. Readings in Russian History. 
3rd ed. [Syracuse, N. Y.:] Syracuse Univ. Press, 1959. 
xvi, 702, $7.50. 





This book of readings by the chairman of the Board of Rus- 
sian Studies at Syracuse University is the third edition of a 
widely used volume. Professor Walsh’s selections emphasize 
political and institutional history. He sought to include mate- 
rials of interest and value to the student which would not be 
generally available in American college libraries. The source 
of each selection is carefully identified, and Professor Walsh 
has also provided a brief setting for each selection. The So- 
viet period has less than one-seventh of the total pages, large- 
ly because so much material is available in English about the 
last forty years. In the section on the Soviet Union, Professor 
Walsh has emphasized ideology. 
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This is a valuable book. However, the selections made 
are obvious ones. A volume of readings reflecting wider and 
deeper reading and a broader definition of history than Profes- 
sor Walsh's would be most useful. 


George Alexander Lensen. The Russian Push Toward Japan: 
Russo-Japanese Relations, 1697-1875. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1959. xv, 553, $10.00. 











This volume, by an associate professor of history at Flor- 
ida State University, is a detailed study of relations between 
Russia and Japan between their first contacts, in 1697, and 
1875, when boundary questions were settled and a new era 
was launched by a treaty signed in St. Petersburg. It is the 
first volume in a two- or three-volume series. It is primarily 
political or diplomatic history, and it is based far more heavily 
on Japanese than on Russian materials. 


Robert F. Byrnes 
Indiana University 
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John A. Arnez. Slovenia in European Affairs: Reflections on 
Slovenian Political History. New York, Washington: League 
of CSA, 1958. x, 204 pp. 


C. A. van den Berk. Y a-t-il un substrat Cakavien dans le 
dialecte de Dubrovnik? Contribution 4 l'histoire de la langue 
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F. M. Borras and R. F. Christian. Russian Syntax: Aspects of 
Modern Russian Syntax and Vocabulary. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1959. xi, 404, $5.60. 


Dutch Contributions to the Fourth International Congress of 
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Paul L. Horecky. Libraries and Bibliographic Centers in the 
Soviet Union. (Slavic and East European Series, XVI.) 
[Bloomington:] Indiana Univ. Pubs. [c. 1959]. xviii, 287, 
$3.00. 


Barbara Jelavich. Russia and the Rumanian National Cause, 
1858-1859. (Slavic and East European Series, XVII.) 
[Bloomington:] Indiana Univ. Pubs. [1959]. xi, 169, $4.00. 


Boris Pasternak. Poems. Tr. from the Russian, Eugene M. 
Kayden. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press[c. 959]. 
xvi, 194, $3.95. 


George Z. Patrick. Elementary Russian Reader. 2nd ed., 
revised by Ludmilla A. Patrick. New York: Pitman Publ. 
Corp. [c. 1959]. vii, 231, $3.00. 


Alfred Erich Senn. The Emergence of Modern Lithuania. 
(Studies of the Russian Institute.) New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1959. xi, 272, $6.00. 


Yar Slavutych. Conversational Ukrainian. Edmonton: Gateway 
Publ. [1959]. xvi, 368 pp. 


Dmitrij Tschizewskij. Das heilige Russland: Russische Geistes- 
geschichte I. (Rowohlts Deutsche Enzyklopadie.) Ham- 
burg: Rowohlt, 1959. 170 pp. 


Harry Welton. The Third World War: Trade and Industry — 
The New Battleground. New York: Philosophical Library 


[1959]. ii, 330, $6.00. 
























































NEWS AND NOTES 


National Defense Education Act 


Much of the implementing of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, as it relates to foreign languages, has direct 
application to Slavic and East European languages, especially 
Russian. Except as indicated, data given below is drawn from 
the Bulletin on the National Defense Education Act, of which 
several issues have appeared so far. 

NDEA: The First Year. From the Edpress News Letter 
of August 10, 1959, the following summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the National Defense Education Act from September 2, 
1958 (when it was officially signed by the President) until Au- 
gust 1, 1959: Amount appropriated, $115,000,000; requested 
for 1959-60 and sure of approval, $150,000,000; new USOE 
staff members, 200; loans to college students, distributed so 
far, $30,617,000; number of institutions involved, 1,372; funds 
requested for 1959-60, $41,000,000; funds probably available 
1959-60, $31,000,000; graduate fellowships: number awarded 
1958-59, 1,000; applications received, 6,000; number available 
1959-60, 2,500; science, math, modern languages: funds ap- 
propriated 1958-58, $56,000,000; requested for 1959-60, 
$60,000,000; number of states with plans to improve instruc- 
tion in the areas, 44; guidance, counselling, testing: number 
of states with plans to identify students, 50; number of guidance 
training institutes established last year, 49; number of insti- 
tutes to be set up next year, 142; modern languages: number 
of centers so far established, 19; number of language institutes 
established on campuses 1958-59, 12; new educational media: 
number of research grants to study use of audio-visual aids, 
68; area vocational education programs: number of states with 
plans to train highly skilled technicians, 48; funds available 
1959-60 to set up new courses for technicians, $7,000,000. 








NDEA Fellowships in Strategic Languages. Selected from 
among 354 candidates, 171 graduate fellows are studying at 25 
institutions that have programs in the 6 critical languages; 69 
will study Russian; 32, Chinese; 24, Japanese; 22, Arabic; 14 
Portuguese; 10, Hindustani. Eleven of the awards for study 
during the summer of 1959 had an average value of $557; 25, 
for study in the summer of 1959 and for the 1959-60 academic 
year, average $3,606; the other 135, for study during the aca- 
demic year 1959-60, average $2,960. The purpose of these 
graduate fellowships is to prepare teachers of these languages 
for the college level. Of the 69 fellowships in Russian, 10 were 
students in summer 1959 only; 8 were for support of study 
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during summer 1959 and the academic year 1959-60, and 51 
were for study during the year 1959-60 only. Awards by in- 
stitutions were as follows: Univ. of Chicago (6), Univ. of 
Colorado (1), Columbia Univ. (9); Forham Univ. (5), George- 
town Univ. (2), Harvard Univ. (12), Indiana Univ. (12), Univ. 
of Michigan (10), Middlebury Coll. (7), Radcliffe Coll. (3), 
and Univ. of Wisconsin (2). The Summer School fellowships 
in Russian were awarded for study in the following institutions: 
Middlebury Coll. (7), Indiana Univ. (2), and Georgetown Univ. 
(1). The eight students having combination summer 1959 and 
academic year 1959-60 Foreign Language Fellowships are 
studying at the following institutions: Univ. of Michigan (2), 
Harvard Univ. (2), Indiana Univ. (3), and Univ. of Chicago (1). 
Announcements for the 1960-61 program were to have been 
ready about November 15, 1959. 


NDEA Institutes. Summer institutes in 1959 at three in- 
stitutions included sections for preparing high school teachers 
to offer Russian. They were held at the Univ. of Michigan, 
Univ. of Texas, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. The students of 
Russian at these institutes were part of multi-language insti- 
tutes, with a total enrollment at Michigan of 100, at Texas of 
78, and at the Univ. of Washington of 99. 

An academic- year institute for 1959-60 for secondary 
school teachers was approved for Indiana University, providing 
for 20 public school teachers and 3 private school teachers. 





NDEA Language and Area Centers. Under Section 601 of 
Title VI of the NDEA fourteen institutions will receive a half 
million dollars in federal assistance, which they will match 
with another half million, to teach critical languages. In our 
field they include: California, Russian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian; 
Columbia, Uralic-Altaic; Michigan, Russian; and Pennsylvania, 
Russian. 


NDEA Graduate Fellowships. Under Title IV of the NDEA 
996 graduate fellowships have been awarded in 272 new or ex- 
panded graduate programs in 123 institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Mary Ollmann of the MLA research staff breaks them 
down as follows: Mathematics, 84 awards (8. 4% of the total); 
Natural Sciences, 319 (32%); Social Sciences, 177 (17. 8%); 
Education, 22 (2.2%); Psychology, 44 (4.4%); Humanities, 334 
(33.5%); Miscellaneous, 16 (1.6%). The Humanities breakdown 
of 334 students: Area Studies, 52; Langs. and Lits., 177 (FL 
Area Studies, 46; FL and Lit., 91), Archeology, 3; Classics, 
8; Dramatic Arts, 6; History, 37; Music, 6; Philosophy, 20; 
Religion, 12; Speech, 5. 














Research Contracts. The Language Development Program 
of the National Defense Education Act contracted for twenty 
projects by June 30, 1959, the end of the fiscal year. A number 
of these projects, here listed, are of direct interest to teachers 
of Slavic and East European languages. 

1. ACLS, Freeman Twaddell of Brown, Nov. 1, 1958, to 
Jan. 31, 1959, a quick survey of present and predictable lan- 
guage needs in government, business, industry, and education, 
to be used as a basis for determining priorities in contracting 
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for language and area centers and in awarding National Defense 
Language Fellowships. First priority was given to six lan- 
guages, including Russian, and second priority to 18 including, 
among others, Finnish, Hungarian, Polish, and Serbo-Croatian. 

2. John Lotz of Columbia, May 11 to June 20, 1959, a 
survey of available personnel for the preparation of teaching 
materials for the Uralic and Altaic Languages. 

3. Middlebury College, Stephen Freeman, May 28 to Oct. 
11, 1959, an evaluative study of the twelve summer NDEA Lan- 
guage Institutes. 

4. Modern Language Association of America, Donald D. 
Walsh, June 15, 1959, to June 14, 1961, the conducting of 
studies and surveys for the purpose of providing an up-to-date 
statistical record of the status and trends of modern foreign 
language instruction at all levels of American education. 
Among studies will be: (a) the number of students of each 
language at each level of education, public and private; (b) 
modern foreign language offerings in schools and in higher ed- 
ucation; (c) rosters of language teachers at all levels; (d) man- 
power needs in language teaching, present and future; (e) trends 
trends in curriculum; (f) language needs in Government, busi- 
ness, and industry; (g) developments in the use in language 
teaching of radio, television, and language laboratories, etc. 

5. Glastonbury Public Schools, Glastonbury, Conn., 

Mary Thompson, March 18, 1959, to June 24, 1960, the devel- 
opment of experimental instructional materials for teaching 
French, Spanish, German, and Russian for the first semester 
of language instruction in secondary schools. 

6. Haskins Laboratories, New York City, Franklin S. 
Cooper, June 11, 1959, to June 30, 1960, preparation of X-ray 
sound motion picture films, showing both the articulatory pro- 
cess and the acoustic output, of speech in Russian, Chinese, 
and Arabic; the resulting sound films are to serve as specia- 
lized training materials in phonetics for students of these lan- 
guages. 

7. Modern Language Association, Wilmarth Starr, June 
15, 1959, to June 14, 1962, the preparation and validation of 
texts for measuring the qualifications of modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers of French, Spanish, German, Italian, and Rus- 
sian in seven competencies: listening comprehension, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, language analysis, culture, and 
professional preparation. 

8. American Council of Learned Societies, John Lotz, 
June 16, 1959, to Sept. 30, 1962, the development of specialized 
training materials for use in teaching Uralic-Altaic languages 
(Hungarian, Finnish, Estonian, Turkish, Mongolian, Korean). 

9. Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D. C., 
Charles Ferguson, June 20, 1959, to June 19, 1961, the devel- 
opment of contrastic studies of the English language with 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, and Russian, to provide the 
basis for more effective classroom practices by systematically 
revealing those aspects of the target language which need par- 
ticular emphasis through carefully constructed drill. 

In addition, some of the other contract studies will have 
general relevance to all language teachers, including those in 
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our field, e.g., Purdue, Elton Hocking, June 13, 1959, to Dec. 
22, 1960, experimentation on speech disorders associated 
with FL study. 


Exchange Students in the U.S.S.R. 


This academic year 24 American graduate students are 
studying in the Soviet Union and 27 Soviet students in the United 
States, as part of the second year of academic exchange organ- 
ized under the terms of the Cultural Exchange Treaty between 
the American and Soviet governments. Like the 21 American 
students who spent last academic year in the Soviet Union, the 
group this year are all in Moscow or Leningrad. Three of the 
American exchange students in the Soviet Union this year are 
in the field of Slavic languages and literatures, Robert L. Baker 
(Michigan), Donald R. Hitchcock (Harvard), and Burton Rubin 
(Columbia), and one is in comparative literature, Karl D. Kra- 
mer (Univ. of Washington, Seattle). In addition, four of the 
American students are secondary school teachers working 
toward the degree of Master of Arts for Teachers in Russian 
at Indiana University, and preparing to teach Russian in Amer- 
ican secondary schools. They include John Harvey, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Jean Daniels, Denver, Colo.; Lois Beekey, Kutz- 
town, Pa.; and Symond Yavener, Windsor, Conn. 


Russian Tours 


How many student groups went to Russia last summer? 
We know of three: one, a month's tour by students who had 
just finished six weeks} study at the Summer Program of Rus- 
sian Studies at the Choate School in Wallingford, Conn.; the 
second, a 15-day tour under the auspices of St. John's Univ. 
School of Education. This tour is an outgrowth of a year-long 
twice-weekly T. V. course, “Basic Russian.” 

In the third of these tours, twenty American undergraduates 
from Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, Haverford, Swarthmore, and 
Stanford spent a month in the Soviet Union, where they were 
pledged to speak Russian exclusively. Part of the group had 
had one year of Russian at their own institution and then spent 
eight weeks of intensive work in the Indiana University Russian 
Workshop; the remainder of the group had completed two years 
of college Russian, and then spent a similar summer period at 
Middlebury College, before the entire group went to the Soviet 
Union. The Project was supported by the Carnegie Corporation, 
as part of an experiment in intensive learning of foreign lan- 
guages through the use of summer vacations, in an effort to 
determine how rapidly an undergraduate can acquire a working 
knowledge of Russian under optimum learning conditions, in- 
cluding a month of exposure to the language in the Soviet Union. 
The progress of the group was measured through tests adminis- 
tered at the beginning and end of summer study in this country 
and at the end of the stay in the Soviet Union. The tour was 
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administered by the Indiana University Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures in co-operation with the Inter—Uni- 
versity Committee on Travel Grants. 


Materials for High School Russian 


Along with this issue of the Journal members are receiving 
Materials in Russian of Possible Use in High School Classes 
(Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Circular 592), 
by Ilo Remer. We are grateful to Miss Remer and the U.S. 
Office of Education for making it available for distribution to 
our subscriber list. 

The MLA, through a government contract under Title VII 
of the NDEA, has prepared a bibliography of FL teaching ma- 
terials. Chief bibliographer was Douglas W. Alden of Princeton. 
Among his most active and effective assistants in the project 
were Emma Birkmaier, Kyra Bostroem, Agnes Brady, George 
Kreye, Rand Morton, Filomena Peloro, and José Sanchez. The 
list covers five languages (French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish) and several categories (books, audio aids, visual aids, 
periodicals, maps, calendars, pictures, charts, games). It is 
selective and critical, limited to items that have been found use- 
ful in the classroom. Printed by Banta, it is distributed free 
by the MLA FLP Research Center. The list will be kept up to 


date and republished from time to time by Mary Ollmann of 
the MLA staff. 











Massachusetts AATSEEL Chapter Meeting 


The annual autumn meeting of the Massachusetts Chapter 
of the AATSEEL was held this year at Brandeis University on 
Saturday, October 24, 1959. There were two papers: “The 
Comic in Majakovskij,” and “Problems of Teaching High School 
Russian.” The first was delivered by Lawrence Stahlberger of 
Boston University, and it engendered a lively discussion on the 
comic in Majakovskij's play Xlop; the second was delivered by 
Frederic Killebrew of Weston High School, and it stimulated an 
equally lively discussion on the problems of preparing young 
people in Russian. 

Our membership is very happy to see the rapid increase of 
high school Russian, and we are doing our best to encourage 
this development. The AATSEEL is represented on the Massa- 
chusetts Co-ordinating Committee for Foreign Languages, and 
we shall be represented at the New English Chapter meeting of 
the MLA. Both organizations are helping the increase in Rus- 
sian courses and trying to offer all possible assistance in finding 
good teachers and suitable material. 


Irwin Weil 
Brandeis University 
President, Massachusetts Chapter 
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1960 Northeast Conference on Culture in Language Learning 


The teaching of Slavic Cultures will be the subject of one of 
the three panels of the 1960 Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, to be held in the Ambassador Hotel 
at Atlantic City, N. J., on April 8 and 9, 1960. The topic of the 
conference will be “Culture in Language Learning.” The term 
“culture” being used in its anthropological sense. The other 
two main panels will be on the teaching of Western European 
Cultures and the teaching of Classical Cultures. Information 
and enrollment blanks may be obtained from the 1960 Northeast 
Conference Chairman, Prof. Remigio U. Pane, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


High School Russian and New York State 


New York's State Education Department is taking the follow- 
ing action to help meet the desperate scarcity of Russian teach- 
ers, in co-operation with several colleges in the state: Colum- 
bia, Fordham, Hunter, and Syracuse offered special six weeks 
programs in Russian last summer, and are giving part-time 
study during this academic year, to teachers onthe rolls. Pref- 
erence has been given to foreign language teachers. Those 
receiving the proper recommendations from their schools have 
been given grants covering tuition and other fees in full, plus a 
commuting allowance. 


Svetnik 


The Editor has received a copy of Volume I, Number 2, of 
Svetnik, Newsletter of the National Council of High School 
Teachers of Russian. It lists Wayne D. Fisher, Canton Senior 
High School, Canton, Illinois, as president, and Loretta Wollett, 
Cleveland High School, Portland, Oregon, as Secretary—Treas- 
urer. A $2.00 membership in the Council includes distribution 
of the monthly Newsletter. They solicit “information from 
whatever source that would be of special interest to high school 
teachers of Russian”; this information should be sent to Mr. 
Fisher. 


Forthcoming 1959 AATSEEL Annual Meeting 


The 1959 annual meeting of the AATSEEL will take place 
in the Sheraton Room of the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Michi- 
gan Ave. at Balbo, Chicago, Ill., on December 27 and 28. 
Special rates of $7 single and $12 double have been set for 
AATSEEL members who so indicate on their requests for reser- 
vations. AATSEEL members are to receive by separate mail- 
ing copies of the program. 

The annual meeting of the AATSEEL coincides with the 
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first two days of the MLA meeting, December 27-29. There 
will not be any AATSEEL program during the Slavic sections 
of the MLA. 


Ohio Chapter AATSEEL Meeting 


The Ohio Chapter of the AATSEEL held its annual meeting 
in Oberlin, Ohio, on May 2, 1959. The papers read at the 
meeting were: Blair W. Stewart, Dean of Oberlin College, 
“Some Comments on Russian Language Instruction in the So- 
viet Union,” and Professor Thais Lindstrom of Western Reserve 
University, “Russian on Television: Why, How and Where It Is 
Going?” 

The meeting then elected new officers for the year 1959-60. 
They are: Professor Morton Benson of Ohio University, Chair- 
man, and Frank R. Silbajoris of Oberlin College, Secretary- 
Treasurer. (Reported by Prof. Silbajoris.) 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


To assist in the placement of high school and college teach- 
ers in the field, the AATSEEL publishes notices of academic 
vacancies and teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in the notices will be published as sub- 
mitted. Appointing officers and teachers may publish may pub- 
lish names and addresses or use key numbers, as they choose. 
A member of the Association may have one free announcement 
of his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, 
during each volume-year. Subsequent insertions or announce- 
ments from non-members will be charged for at the rate of 50 
cents each line. There is no charge to institutions for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. Copy should be forwarded 
two months in advance of publication dates of Jan. 15, April 15, 
July 15, and Oct. 15. Such announcements and all correspon- 
dence to key numbers should be sent to Dr. Edmund Ordon, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer of the AATSEEL, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Teachers Available 


Teacher of Russian language and literature, graduate of 
Historico-Philological Institute, with 18 years of teaching 
experience in the U.S.S.R., seeks a position as an instructor 
of Russian in an American college or university. For further 
information write Mrs. Valentine Shteppa, 109-15 109th 
Road, Hollis 12, N. Y. 





Twenty-eight- year-old married man with a Master's 
ee and a Michigan secondary teacher's certificate wishes 
a Russian language position in the New York City or San Fran- 
cisco area, or in Michigan; also qualified to teach social 
studies and history. Haskell Rothstein, 15337 Nine Mile Rd., 
Apt. D, East Detroit, Michigan. 














TRANSLITERATION 


The following transliteration system will be used in this Journal 
for transliterating Cyrillic: 
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B — Bulgarian R— Russian 





BR — Belorussian SC — Serbo-Croatian 
CS — Church Slavonic U — Ukrainian 


M— Macedonian 











This system will be used consistently, with the following excep- 
tions: 

1. Anglicized words such as ruble, kopek, kolkhoz, sovkhoz, 
Bolshevik, soviet, calash, troika, tsar, boyar, droshky (these spell- 
ings will be used, except in linguistic or quoted Cyrillic text, in which 
case the words will be transliterated according to the table above). 

2. The names of individuals who have accepted a Latin-alphabet 
spelling (e.g., Mirsky). 

3. Bibliographical references to materials published in non- 
Cyrillic languages (e.g., The Letters of Chekhov, as the title of the 
English-language publication only). 

4. Geographical names in widely accepted usage in Anglicized 
spelling (e.g., Yalta, Moscow). 
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National Officers 


President: Leon Twarog, Boston Univ. 
Vice Presidents: Victor Erlich, Univ. of Washington (Seattle) 
Thomas F: Magner, Univ..of Minnesota 
Catherine Wolkonsky, Vassar Coll. 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Edmund Ordon, Wayne State 
Univ. 


Chapter Officers 


Connecticut Chapter \ 
President; Kyra Bostroem,. Univ, of £ Conn. (Waterbury Branch) 
Vice President: Richard Burgi, Yale Univ. 
Secretary-Treasurer: William Mara, Stamford High School, 
= Stamford 


Florida Chapter 

President: Mrs. Eva Friedl, Univ. of Miami, 

Vice Presidents: Mrs. Santa Riegler; Manatee Junior Coll. 
Mrs. Grace Dupre Brown, Miami Beach 

Senior High School 
Secretary: Michael A. Negrich, North Miami Senior High 
School 
Corresponding Secretary: Virginia Williameon, Miami Jackson 
High School 
Treasurer: Joseph A. Tucker, Miami Beach Senior High School 


Massachusetts Chapter 
President; Irwin Weil, Brandeis Univ. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Eleanora KorzeniowskKa, Emmanuel Coll. 


New. England Chapter 
President: Valerie Tumins, Brown Univ. 
Se¢cretary-Treasurer; Joachim Baer, Harvard Univ. 


New York-New Jersey Regional Chapter 
President: Albert Parry, Colgate Univ. 
Vice Presidents: S. J. Sluszka, -Fordham Univ: 
Ludmilla B, Turkevich, Princeton Univ. and 
Douglass Coll: 
Catherine Wolkonsky, Vassar Coll. 
Olga K. Woronoff, Manhattanville Coll: 
Secretary-Treasurer: OlgaS. Fedoroff, USAFIT, Syracuse Univ. 


North Dakota Chapter 
President: Norman Balfour Levin, Univ. of North Dakota 
Vice President: Nicholas Kohanowski, Univ. of North Dakota 


Secretary-Treasurer; Sister Dolores Berry, St. Mary’s School, 


Grand Forks 


Ohio Chapter 
President: Morton Benson, Ohio Univ. (Athens) 
Secretary-Treasurer: Frank Silbajoris, Oberlin Coll. 
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FILMS OF THE 
T 4 S Oe Wiecemes | 


useful for Russian language, culture and 
history studies 


16mm Sound For Rental 


ALEXANDER NEVSKY 1905 (mew version of “Mother”) 
| PETER THE GREAT CHAPAYEV | 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE (Part 1) ROAD TO LIFE 
| CHILDHOOD OF MAXIM GORKY THE STONE FLOWER | 
THE MAGIC HORSE 


and others based on the works of Chekhov, Pushkin and Gorky 


ARRANGE A SERIES THIS SEMESTER! Write for Free Catalog 
“FILMS OF U.S.S.R.” 


Dept. S, 
BRAN DON FILMS INC 200 West 57th Street, 
, ° New York 19, N.Y. 





Indiana University 


Tenth Annual Russian Workshop 
June 15 to August 12, 1960 


Eight-Week Russian Workshop: 


A full-time program of intensive language study that makes it possible to 
acquire the equivalent of a year of college Russian in eight weeks. Emphasis 
is placed on developing facility in the spoken language. Sections average ten 
students, and the work is conducted on four levels, corresponding to the first, 
second, third, and fourth years of college Russian. The first three years 
each carry nine hours of undergraduate credit. The fourth-year course 
carries eight hours of credit, upperclass or graduate. 


Russian Language Study Tour: 


A four-week visit to the Soviet Union conducted by the Department of 
Slavic Languages and Literatures. All students are required to sign a pledge 
to speak only Russian throughout the trip. Open only to students with at 
least two years or the equivalent of .college Russian who take the special 
preparatory course for the tour during the first four weeks of the Russian 
Workshop. The preparatory course and the tour carry a total of eight hours 
of credit. 


For further information and application forms, write 


Dr. Joseph T. Shaw 
Director, Russian Workshop 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

















- - - New Russian Books from PITMAN 


Basic Russian 
By Mischa Fayer 


A brand-new Russian grammar de- 
signed especially for first-year high- 
school classes. It presents essentials 
simply and clearly without attempting 
to avoid the principles of grammar and 
idioms which are indispensable for a 
solid foundation in the language. A 
carefully graded grammar which pro- 
ceeds from basic connected reading 
material through oral drills. The ex- 
tensive Appendix offers everyday idio- 
matic expressions, short reading selec- 
tions, Russian songs, pronunciation 
charts, grammatical tables, and Russian- 
English and English- Russian vocabularies. Supplementary aids include a 
Workbook, a Manual, and Basic Russian Records. 294 pages. $4.25. 








Russian Conversation for Beginners 
By Nicholas Maltzoff 


Beginners of Russian will advance rapidly by means of conversations 
based on common, everyday situations. Variant expressions accompany 
each lesson by which the student can increase his vocabulary. 54 pages, 
$1.00. 


Russian Reading and Conversation 
(Second Edition) 
By Nicholas Maltzoff 


For students who are acquainted with the most commonly 
used Russian words and the basic rules of grammar. Lessons 
include conversations, vocabulary, and a story based on each 
conversation. 156 pages, $2.50. 


Advanced Conversational Russian 
By Nicholas Maltzoff 


Designed for advanced conversational classes. There are ten con- 
versational lessons and five debates. Each conversational lesson is supple- 
mented by a vocabulary and a list of assignments. In press. 


Pattern Drills in Russian 
By Nicholas Maltzoff 


Contains a series of oral drills involving characteristic 
Russian constructions, the use of the cases, and common verbs 
in both aspects and in the present, past, and future. 72 
pages, $1.25. 
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Four Valuable New 
Russian Textbooks 














Soviet Prose 
By Ronald Hingley 


The prose selections in this 
book acquaint the student with 
the difficulties of Soviet prose, 
giving special emphasis to the 
wide vocabulary and the fre- 
quency of popular, slang, and 
dialect expressions—character- 
istics which are noticeably ab- 
sent from nineteenth-century 
prose. In addition to the color- 
ful and informative selections, 
there are detailed notes and a 
vocabulary. 238 pages, $3.50. 


Elementary 


Russian Reader 
Second Edition: 


By Ludmilla and 
George Patrick 

Designed primarily for the 
beginner, the selections offer 
information on Russian life. 
The stories of Tolstoy, Dos- 
toyevsky, and Chekhov have 
been abridged and _ slightly 
changed to make them suit- 
able for the new student. A 
Russian-English glossary is in- 


cluded. 231 pages, $3.00. 


Scientific 
Russian Reader 
By Noah Gershevsky 


Now in a new Second Edi- 
tion. Designed for students who 
have twenty to thirty hours of 
instruction in Russian. In- 
cluded are unedited selections 
from Russian scientific periodi- 
cals and abstracts, college and 
high school texts, and books 
written by Soviet scientists. A 
subject index and Russian- 
English glossary are also in- 
cluded. 266 pages, $4.00. 


Collins Russian 


Gem Dictionary 
Edited by Waldemar Schapiro 


This excellent pocket-sized 
dictionary is easily carried for 
immediate reference. Using 
the new orthography, the dic- 
tionary includes both Russian- 
English and English-Russian 
sections. A list of verb forms is 
found at the end of each sec- 
tion. Also a list of cardinal and 
ordinal numbers. 764 pages, 
$1.25. 


Write for Your Complete Catalogue 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36 


PITMAN -— The First Name in Russian Textbooks 








MOUTON & CO. © PUBLISHERS *© THE HAGUE 
(The Netherlands) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


K. Bulas and F. J. Whitfield: THE KOSCIUSZKO FOUNDATION 
DICTIONARY. Vol. I: English-Polish. 1049 pp. Cloth. $10.- 


Horace G. Lunt: OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC GRAMMAR. 2nd edition. 157 
pp. Cloth $3.50 


Horace G. Lunt: AN ACCENTED RUSSIAN READER. 160 pp. Cloth. $3.- 


Michael Karpovich: A LECTURE ON RUSSIAN HISTORY. Russian text, 
accented, annoted, and glossed by Horace G. Lunt. 2nd edition. 74 pp. $1.40 


Albert B. Lord: BEGINNING SERBOCROATIAN. 132 pp. Cloth $3.50 
L. Sadnik and R. Aitzetmiiller: HANDWORTERBUCH ZU DEN ALTKIR- 


CHENSLAVISCHEN TEXTEN. (Dictionary on the Old Church Slavonic 
Texts) 361 pp. Cloth. $11.75 


Please send your order to your bookseller or to the above address. 











“Highly recommended.” 


Russian for the Scientist 


by JOHN TURKEVICH, Eugene Higgins Professor of Chemistry, and 
LUDMILLA B. TURKEVICH, Lecturer in Russian Language and Liter- 
ature, both at Princeton University. 255 pages, $5.95 


“The authors keep up interest throughout the book by a clever choice of 
exercises and texts in chemistry, physics, biology and aeronautical engineering 
.... (They) must be thanked for producing such a timely book and helping the 
entire scientific community in an area which is becoming more important every 
day. Their work is highly recommended to all members of Sigma Xi.” American 
Scientist 


“The readings are possibly the outstanding feature of this book. . . I con- 
sider these readings attractive enough to warrant the use of the text as a supple- 
mentary ‘scientific reader’ for students taking the traditional course in general 
Russian.” Science 


VAN NOSTRAND Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


A Reader on Their History and Culture 
By VALENTINE TSCHEBOTARIOFF BILL 


The student discovers nothing natural or useful in language study, until he 
achieves a deep acquaintance with the history, culture, customs, and literature 
that give the words and grammar reality. THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE, A. Reader 
on Their History and Culture, provides just that taste of the Russian language’s 
reality that will stimulate the student to unaided scholarly work, through the most 
vibrant prose of the best Russian historians. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE is intended as a text for second or third year students. 
The text is accented throughout. Professor Bill, lecturer in Russian at Princeton, 
uses it in her second semester second year course. Most books in the second and 
third year category neither tempt the student to anticipate scholarly work of his 
own, nor do they make his interim period of learning enjoyable. Interest is one 


of the main advantages of THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE as a text. 


Professor Bill has gone to great effort to select lucid, simple, forceful prose from 
the writings of such famed Russian historians as Belinsky, Berdiaev, Grabar, 
Kliuchevsky, Ovsianko-Kulikovsky, Platonov, and Karpovich. The historical 
sequence begins with Kiev Russia, 9th to 12th centuries, and arrives step by 
step to what the author calls the tragic, but inevitable, phase of Soviet life. 


Here, in THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE, is good scholarship at last for the advanced 
student, presented with a colorful and adventurous flair, plus fine writing as a 
bonus to say the least. So the student is offered early a chance to develop taste 
and ‘feel’ for the art of the Russian language. 


The author contributes only two chapters of her own, where no other material 
was available, one on the Russian bourgeoisie, reduced from her forthcoming 
book, The Forgotten Class, and another on Soviet Culture. Between chapters she 
adds a few sentences to bridge gaps and insure continuity. 


Professor Bill has been lecturer in Russian at Princeton University since 1946. 
She received her Ph.D., magna cum laude, from the University of Berlin. She 
has been a correspondent on Russian affairs for the German magazine Der 
Deutsche Volkswirt, and a research assistant at the Institute for Advanced 
Study. She also taught a graduate course in the social and cultural history of 
Russia at New York University. She is the author of The Forgotten Class, and has 
published many articles on Russian history and culture in The Russian Review. 


144 pages, maps $4.00 
Through your local bookseller 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37 
In Canada: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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‘The outstanding general journal of mod- 
ern language teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. Published 
by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries, $4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


POEMS from DR. ZHIVAGO 
by BORIS PASTERNAK 


read in the original 
by Tatiana Pobers 


The 20 poems on this SPOKEN 
ARTS HI-FI record (comes with 
brochure with both Russian and 
English Texts) are among the most 
imaginative in modern literature. 


SPECIAL to SEE] MEMBERS 
$4.75 (Lists for $5.95) 
Only limited number available 


s-++-- Mail Coupon Today - - - - - 


SPOKEN ARTS, 95 Valley Road 
New Rochelle, New York 


Please send record POEMS from 
DR. ZHIVAGO. I enclose $4.75 
(check or M.O.) FULL PAYMENT 











THE SLAVIC AND EAST 
EUROPEAN JOURNAL 


The only American journal concentrating 
in research in the humanities and peda- 
gogy in the field; articles, reviews, news 
and notes 


Published by the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages (AATSEEL) through the 
facilities of Indiana University 


Subscription includes membership in the 
AATSEEL for individuals. Subscription- 
membership: $5.90 per year; $2.00 for 
undergraduate and graduate students 


Members will receive, through an arrange- 
ment with the Indiana University Slavic 
and East European Series, twe bonus 
volumes during 1959: 

Indiana Slavic Studies, Vol. Il, ed. 
— Ginsburg and Joseph T. 
w 


The American Bibliography of Slavic 
and East European Studies for 1958 


For subscriptions, advertising rates, and 
back numbers, write to Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the AATSEEL, 

Edmund Ordon 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 








Typewriters in Russian 
and Other Languages 


New and reconditioned ma- 
chines available . . . Portables 
and office size . . . Also other 


business machines. 


ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER 
co. 


Dept. SE 
119 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 
CHelsea 3-8086 























Travel to the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe—1960 


(1) RUSSIA BY MOTORCOACH.. Weekly departures April through October 
of a 17-day escorted tour, beginning Helsinki or Warsaw. All inclusive rate, $495. 
Visit Leningrad, Novgorod, Kalinin, Moscow, Smolensk, Minsk, plus Helsinki and 
Warsaw. 


(2) The COLLEGIATE CIRCLE Grand European Russia Series. Repeating 
the sold-out success of 1959 offering the maximum coverage for the minimum of 
costs to suit the Student’s pocketbook, offering quality college dormitory and 
pension accommodations for a 72-day motorcoach tour visiting England, Belgium, 
Holland, East and West Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 30 days in Russia 
with a Black Sea cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, and France. Two 
departures in June, $1194.80 from London plus trans-Atlantic fare. 


(3) The DIAMOND Grand European Russia Tours. Featuring a summer long 
72-day thrift holiday especially designed for Students and Teachers, seeing 
England, Belgium, Holland, East and West Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Soviet Union (Ukraine, Crimea, Black Sea, Russia, White Russia), Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Liechtenstein, Switzerland, France plus Bayreuth 
Wagnerian Festival and Oberammergau Passion Play. Only $1362.50 beginning 
London, plus trans-Atlantic fare. June departures. 


(4) The COMPANION Europe and Russia Tours. Featuring thrift but good 
hotels, motorcoach travel for a 29-day survey of Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and East and West Germany. $658.80 beginning 
Copenhagen plus trans-Atlantic fare. Eight departures May through August. 


(5) The Eastern Europe ADVENTURE Series. First time offered anywhere, 
Maupintour pioneers another new and unique American-operated economy tour 
featuring newly opened Bulgaria, Roumania, Black Sea Riviera, Yugoslavia, 
Dalmatian coast cruise, 24 days in Russia by the new highway route from 
Bucharest, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East and West Germany, Bavaria, Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, and Austrian Alps. Four departures in June. Beginning 
Frankfort, $1378.80 plus trans-Atlantic fare. 


See your favorite local Travel Agent, or write for folders to 


MAUPINTOUR ASSOCIATES 
1236 Massachusetts 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Branch offices: New York City - Washington, D.C. - Brussels 
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Il.. Chapter Officers (cont.) 


Pennsylvania Chapter 
President: Anthony Salys, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Vice President: Anna Pirscenok, Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer: Williarn Langebartel, Temple Univ. 


Texas Chapter 
President: Eduard Mitek, Univ. of Texas 
Vice President: M. I. Smith, Univ. of Texas 
Secretary: Joe Malik, Jr., Univ. of Texas 


Washington Chapter 
President: Lew R. Mickleson, Univ.-of Washington 
Vice President; Noah D. Gershevsky, Univ. of Washington 
Secretary-Treasuref: Laurence C. Thompson, Univ. of 
Washington 


Washington, D.C., Chapter 
President: Claude Lemieux, U.S. Naval Academy 
Secretary: Harry R. Keller, U.S. Naval Academy 


III. Committee for the Promotionof Russian and Other East European 
Languages in the American Secondary School 


Chairman: Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington Univ. 
Secretary: Kyra Bostroem,,Park Road Ext., Middlebury, Conn. 























THE SLAVIC.AND EAST EUROPEAN JOURNAL 


Published by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SLAVIC 
AND EAST EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


The‘Slavic and East European Journal, a journal devoted to re- 
search and pedagogy, is the official publication of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, AATSEEL 
of the U.S., Inc., an affiliate of AATSEEL of Canada. This publica- 
tion is the successor to The AATSEEL Journal and The AATSEEL 
Bulletin. The Journal is published quarterly through the facilities of 
Indiana University. 


Subscription to The Slavic and-East European Jourfial is $5.00 
per year for individuals, libraries, and institutions. The subscrip- 
tion includes membership in the AATSEEL. A special rate of $2.00 
per year has been set for undergraduate and graduate students. Sin- 
gle copies may be purchased for $1.50. 














Applications for membership; subscriptions to the Journal, and 
all other buSiness letters should be.sent to the Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer: Edmund Ordon, Wayne State*University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Communications to the Editor, books for review, manuscripts, 
exchange journals, and copy for advertisements should be sent to 
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